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Pens of f the Weel, 


USSIA has rejected the 1 the Turkish modifications 

of the Vienna Note, and offered to sign the 
original draft ; has promised to evacuate the Prin- 
cipalities ; and has marched a new division into 


; as 
| 
| 
| 
| 


them. These two couples of facts tolerably repre- | 


sent the actual state of the Russo-Turkish affair. 
Turkey is still making ready, with a zealous sol- 
diery, impatient for conflict, and fortifications 
almost too extensive to be defended ; and there- 
fore by some suspected as Russian traps, prepared 
through the instrumentality of the renegade 
leaders whom Turkey employs. The Four Powers 
have committed a fatal blunder : they have under- 
taken to mediate between two dispuatants, where 
one was the aggressor and the other the ag- 
grieved, and they have so managed as to raise ob- 
jections on the part of the weaker Power too rea- 
sonable to be gainsaid ; while the very proposition 
to amend the course of proceeding is rejected 
by the unreasonable Power; too powerful to be 
arrested. Thus stands the matter between Turkey 
and Russia. 

The Emperor Nicholas appears to be resorting 
to another action, besides that of his ordinary 
agents and his armies. He has made an engage- 
ment to meet the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria at Olmiitz, on the 23rd of this month ; 
and when the meeting is arranged by the aged and 
crafty Nicholas with the young and ambitious 
Francis Joseph, it is naturally expected that the 
old Emperor means to teach the young one how 
to bully and be bullied—how to employ agents 
and spies—how to oppress nations and to extend 
his territories—to war upon the weak, and bow 
to the strong. Hitherto, Francis Joseph has 
proved a capable student ; and if he can be seduced 
from the Conference at Vienna, he may make him- 
self once more the instrument for coercing nations, 
and compressing them into that precarious Austrian 
Empire which Russia already regards as a Russian 
Empire half converted. 

The Four Powers, who still hang together in 
conference, have hit upon a kind of device to get 
out of the difficulty—it is to persuade Turkey to 
sign the Note which Russia will not have modified, 
and to make an independent declaration on their 
own part, interpreting the Note to mean what 
Turkey wishes to make it say by the modifications. 
By this means the Four Powers would evade 
Russia, and would secure to Turkey the assurance 


of independence ; while they have already nailed 
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the acceptance of Russia to the Vienna text. The 
device is not very dignified, but it is possible that 
it may be accepted, if Turkey can be made to feel 
any confidence in a guarantee of her independence 
offered by the Four Powers, who dare not enforce 
their mediation upon Russia, dare not stand by 
their own inclination to accept the dictation of the 
Northern Power, and teach Turkey a special 
meaning to their own text. 

The position of our own Government is not yet 
known to the public, if it is to Ministers them- 
selves. There appears to be no inconsiderable 
perplexity in high quarters as to the right course 
to be taken. The supposition is, that Down- 
ing-street has improved upon the 
of the Four Powers;that Turkey should 


against the pretensions of Russia. There is 
some truth in this representation. But it ap- 
pears to be totally inconsistent with the views 
set forth in Lord Clarendon’s Note, authenti- 
cated this week by the Times, a French version 


[Price SIXPENCE. 


used to boast, that during its administration the 
funds continued to rise, and that they stood above 
par. If the House of Commons were sitting, and 
Mr. Disraeli had the opportunity of doing it with 
more effect than he could amongst the Royal 
Bucks, he would no doubt point to a quotation of 
95 as a reproach, not more to Mr. Gladstone, the 
Finance Minister, than to Lord Clarendon, the 


_ Foreign Minister, and Lord Aberdeen, the Pre- 


| meme wae, the 


mier. And there would be real grounds for the 
reproach. So long as we were maintaining a firm 
and even threatening attitude towards Russia, our 
policy was successful ; Russia was forced to give 
way, and notwithstanding the rumours of imimi- 
of Consols remained 


| firm. “There is no doubt that since we fell to» 
Note with the explanation from the Four Powers, compromising in conjunction with Austria, the 
and should thus, in fact, secure to itself a | public confidence has diminished. 

“ guarantee” which it does not yet poo | 


It would, however, be unjust to Government, 
and misleading to our readers, if we pointed to 
the state of the public funds as caused alone by 
the political aspect of affairs. The true and most 
efficient cause is—that already more than once 
explained—the strain upon the capital of the 


of it having been surreptitiously published in the | country in providing for all the demands of a 


Observateur d’ Athénes. 
that the claims of Russia, so far as they were 
just, respecting the privileges of the Greek 
Christians and the custody of the Holy Places, 


In that Note, he showed | 


had been conceded by Turkey; that the inva- | 


sion of the Principalities was an unwarrantable 
violation of Turkish territory, that the pretext 
of making it in consequence of the advance 
of the combined fleets was false, and that 
England only took up her position by the side of 
Turkey as the defender of that Power, on grounds 
of justice and public law. Nothing could be 
clearer as a statement of national policy than 
Lord Clarendon’s letter; but how is it reconcile- 
able with the total sacrifice of this pure right on the 
side of Turkey, in order to conciliate the peremp- 
tory caprice of the invader of her territory and the 
violator of public law? The device resorted to by 
the Four Powers, if it be adopted as an expedient 
by England, is a sacrifice of her national honour 
to that which England professes to despise—a 
dishonest expediency. Nothing is made of the 
natural and just pride of the Turk, because ap- 
parently English statesmen, like the English 
people, have lost all pride of their own. 

The warlike rumours from the East are the 
most evident cause of the decline in the public 
funds, which have this week reached as low a 


vastly extended commerce. Commerce, indeed, 
is as prosperous as ever. Those who are now 
busily circulating predictions of ‘a crash,” if they 
are justified at all, are justified only in so far as 
there is an admitted difficulty to make both ends 
meet. The business is as sound as ever; the profit 
on most transactions is as substantial, but the long 
circuit which some operations of our trade have to 
make, even to the antipodes; the allowances of 
time which we give for payments, w:thout taking 
it ourselves; the number of enterprizes contri- 
buting to make the speculator require the money 
faster than he can get it to spin round ; and hence 
he is for the moment as if he were poorer. The 
pressure on the money market from political 
causes increases his difficulty. There are, indeed, 
also substantial difficulties in some of our com- 
mercial relations—that of speculations which rest 
in part upon commercial connexions with France 
—upon a rotten foundation, must be admitted. 
And the absurd action of the French Government, 
in its endeavouring to find means for feeding 
and amusing the people, while the Emperor and 
his satellites are pursuing their own game, threatens 
with Bankruptcy the traders of his own capital, 
and may thus inflict upon us some share of the 
evil. 

Even in our own country there are difficulties. 


quotation as 95 for money. The late Government | Some of the working-classes—it would be in- 
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vidious to mention particular trades—have ob- 
tained an increase of wages, which has to be 
paid out of capital; and lagge ymportgtions of 
foreign goods have further d ed the profits 
of in some branches. 1e difficulty in 
the cotton trade now extends beyond the dis- 
turbance about the raw material. There has been, 
perhaps, some over-doing @f consiggments ;,and 
when, several months ago, we learned that manu- 


masters 


facturers were making direct consignments to 
Australia on their owa account, for the purpose 
of saving agency, we anticipated mistakes, and 
some of the difficulties which manufacturers who 
lave thus trenched upon the province of the 
merchant now feel. On the other hand, certain 
have improved. Supplies of - corn, 
whether from home lands or foreign, are secured ; 
@he American money-market is not so tight ; 
doubts cast upon the amount of gold from 
Australia are disproved by the latest returns, 
which show a steady increase. The undue in- 
crease paid in wages is toa large extent counter- 
balanced by consumption. Trade in itself, then, 
is sound at heart; and if the difficulty which is 
exemplified in the raising of the discount at the 
Bank of England from 4 to 4} imposes a tempo- 
rary stra upon the means of the mereantile 
classes, nothing will be gained by concealing 
that difficulty, or by resorting to a temporary 
‘ease’? in the shape of factitiously low interest, 
and speculative advances. 


prospect % 


Some good appointments are announced. Lord 
Elphinstone goes to Bombay, a vast improvement 
on Lord Falkland ; for even if Lord Elphinstone 
does little, Lord Falkland has done less, and worse 
than nothing—he has done evil. Mr. Thomason, 
the energetic and esteemed Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North West Provinces, is appointed to 
Madras. These nominations are significant of 
the future working of the new Government of 
India Bill; and almost lead to the belief that it 
is intended to make a vigorous effort to govern 
India in India, and to reconstruct the adminis- 
tration of that empire by slow but certain 
processes, 

Mr. Disraeli loves a surprise; and perkaps, 
when he made his speech on We@inesday, he 
ehuckled inwardly at the blank there would be 
next morning in the minds of all the able editors 
who had their eyes on him, and who meant to do 
his speech next morning in a leading article. 
are departed. Instead 
of a comprehensive review of passing topics, and 
a future policy indicated in sweeping generalities, 
Mr. Disraeli declaimed upon the humbler virtues ; 
dissertated upon the moral benefits of the Society’s 
*‘ereen uniform and buttons,” as the Blue Rib- 
bou of the Royal Bucks ; and drew pretty pictures 
of the aged parent of a host of children, who 
have never tasted parish pay, admiring their ver- 
dant papa. We agree with Mr. Disraeli, that it 
is not the money value to which we should look 
in these cases; but he must also admit that the 
green coat, forty shillings, and the workhouse, 
are poor rewards for a life of hard labour and 
honourable but hard poverty. Mr. Disraeli, how- 
ever, places to the credit of his party, now, not 
the friendly protection of the farmer, but the 
protection of the labourer. Working men of all 
kinds are getting better pay of all kinds just now ; 
there is a possible chance of their rising in the 
seale of manhood; and Mr. Disraeli comes for- 
ward and asserts for the originators and upholders 
of corn laws, game laws, combination laws, and 
restricted suffrage, the merits of an enlightened 
patronage! But this is not the first time that 
Mr. Disraeli has walked abroad in borrowed 
plumes. 

Mr. Gladstone has been travelling in Scotland, 


Certainly the days of glory 





and Dingwall and other places have offered him | 


the freedom of their municipalities. He has 
maternal relations in those parts, and, perhaps, he 
is incidentally showing that he is too far north 
for Mr. Disraeli. 

While these statesmen have been courting 





“—— 


health and encouraging the virtues, certain com- 
missioners have keen probing the wounds of our 
representative and penal systems. Barnstaple has 
been proved ta be ag corrupt as St. Albans; and 
Birmingham Gaol has been shown to be a den of 
iMegality and eruelty disgraceful to the nation of 
England. Leicester Gaol will shortly be looked 
into; and it is significant of future revelations 
that one of the guiltiest warders at Birmingham 
came from Leicester. 

We are no longer spectators of the fieree con- 
flict between the plague of the nineteenth century 
and human life, from the safe distance of hundreds 
of miles, and across wide oceans. The Cholera 
has entered and assailed us in our island home; 
we are in the thick of the fight; and shall have 
to strain hard before we are assured of the vic- 
tory. Last week, the alarm of cholera at New- 
castle, Gateshead, and Liverpool was given. It 
appears that it has been smouldering at the two 
former towns from the first of the month. It 
has broken out, and has slain 297 persous in the 
last fortnight. Nor is it any wonder. Large 
portions of Neweastle, it seems, were so filthy. 
that only filthy words, too filthy to print, can 
describe their state. Practices prevailed there 
which it wéuld disgrace barbarians to call bar- 
barous, and insult the epithet to call dirty. Under 
these circumstances, what wonder that cholera 
claims its due? We prepare for it a hideous seed- 
plot, it engenders there, crows, extends, revels in 
the destruction of those who almost wilfully nur- 
tured it. And Neweastle is not alone. The 
abominations of Southwark are little inferior to 
those of Newcastle. What with bone-boiling, 
bone-heaps festering in the sun, knackers’ yards, 
and other sources of foulness, it is criminal to 
wonder at the appearance of cholera; it is not 
for us to lift up our hands, exeept to sweep away 
these hotheds of plague. Thus the cholera finds 
us quite as unprepared as we were in 1849; and 
it is not until the enemy is not at, but within, 
the gates, that the local Boards of Health begin 
to cackle, and orders are issued to scour, clean, 
whitewash, and deluge ourselves with preventive 
medicines. But there is yet time to limit the 
extent, if not to bar out the entrance, of Cholera 
in those towns where it has not yet appeared. 
Death has given the warning. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE gathering at Hull has gone off very well. The 
social accessories were agreeable, and the essays read 


have a living interest in their application to the social | 


questions of the day. 

On Thursday of last week there was a soirée, where 
fair women and grave men met to take tea and talk. 
The bright evening dresses of the ladies made the 
Music Hall gay; and the savans were very gallant. 
The proceedings were entirely informal; but learned 
men, wedged in a crowd, kept themselves alive by 
pouring forth theories of motion; and in some of the 
obscure nooks and corners lively theories of light were 
ventilated in the pauses between “ another cup of tea,” 
and “a little more sugar, if you please.” The local 
men of letters were very civil to strangers. On Satur- 
day morning, the usual business of the sections was re- 
sumed, and papers, short and long, severe and lively, 
were read and considered. During the day several 
visitors inspected the manufactories of the town. On 
Monday, the General Committee met, in the library of 
the infirmary, for the purpose of appointing the next 
place of meeting for the Association. Invitations were 
received and read from Liverpool, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Brighton, and Gloucester. Professor Stevelly suggested 
that, at an early period, Dublin should be favoured 
with a visit; but he did not wish to interfere with the 
arrangements for the next meeting. The claims of 


| the different towns having been urged on the com- 


4 
mittee by their representatives, and some discussion 
having taken place on the subject, the committee 
finally decided in favour of Liverpoo!; and that town 
was, accordingly, appointed for the next place of meet- 
ing. The Earl of Harrowby was named President, 
and the date of the meeting is to be settled by the 
Council. 

The general recommendations of the Committee in- 
clude several important directions. They place 200/. 
at the disposal of the council for the maintenance of the 
observatory at Kew; and a sum of 25/. to enable the 

















committee to investigate the physical aspect of the 
moon, and te endeavour to photograph from it for tele- 
scopes of the largest size. A sum of 20/. was placed at 
the disposal of Dr. Hodges, to enable him to continue 
his investigations on flax; and a similar sum was 
awarded to M. Rankine, Professor Hodgkinson, and 
Mr. Ward, for prosecuting their researches into the 
question of the cooling of air in hot climates. Mr. 
Fairbairn was requested to prepare a report on the 
effects of temperature on wrought-iron plates, a sum of 
10/. being placed at his disposal for that purpose. A 
sum of 50/. was voted to Mr. Mallett, with a request 
that he would continue his experiments on earthquake 
waves; and 15/, was placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for providing a large outline map of the world. 
Dr. Lankester, Professor Owen, and Dr. Dickie were 
appointed a committee to draw up tables for the regis- 
tration of periodic phenomena, 10/. being placed at their 
disposal ; and a similar amount was recommended to 
enable Dr. Lankester, Professor Forbes, Professor Bell, 
and Dr. Williams to draw up a report on British An- 
nelida. Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Patterson, Dr. Dickie, and 
Mr. Cirainger were requested to carry on a system of 
dredging on the north and east coasts of Ireland, a eum 
of 10/. being placed at their disposal; and Professor 
Lindley and Professor Heuslow were requested to con- 
tinue their experiments on the vitality of seeds, with a 
sum of 5/. 10s. placed at their disposal for the pur- 
pose. 

The subjects of the papers read in the several sections 
of the Association were very various; a fair proportion 
being devoted to the illustration of practical ques- 
tions. o 

The papers on Science, as applied in aid of commerce, 
were pretty numerous, Mr. A. G. Findlay had one on 
Oceanic Currents; he showed how a ship now travers- 
ing 11,000 miles, from Shanghai to Panama, might, by 
taking advantage of currents, take a path but 7300 miles 
long ; and th’s forcibly illustrates the benefits likely to 
flow from Lieutenant Maury’s plan of sea record. Mr. 
Robert Russell read a paper on winds, and the Reverend 
Mr. Nicolay an essay on circle routes and steam naviga- 
tion. A paper by Mr. Oldham, on steam navigation in 
Hull, tells us that Hull has 23 sea-going steamers and 
23 river steamers, Dr. Buist read a paper on the 
currents in the Indian seas. ‘The following testimony 
to Lieutenant Maury illustrates the subject, and is in- 
teresting in itself :— 

“Speculating on these matters some years since, I found 
that Mr. Maury, of the United States Observatory, had, 
from a totally different series of considerations, come to 
exactly the same conclusions as those 1 have arrived at. 
So eager was this distinguished observer to follow up the 
subject that he afterwards offered a sum equivalent to 
3007. annually for the collection of information at Bombay 
to enable him to construct, for the Indian seas, wind and 
current charts, similar to those he had constructed for the 
Northern Atlantic, and these, it is understood, are now in 
a state of great advancement. The money was respect- 
fully declined; some Bombay merchants having under- 
taken to provide for his use, at their own charge, the in- 
formation desired, conceiving that it was enough that 
British traders should receive from America a survey of 
the eurrents of the English seas in the East, without at 
the same time accepting funds from a foreign state that 
the British Government had failed to provide. Such were 
looked on as the advantages likely to accrue from the la- 
bours of Mr. Maury that a statement was published show- 
ing that, assuming the statement of the Royal Society to 
be correct, maps and sailing directors for the Eastern seas, 
such as had been provided tor the Northern Atlantic, 
would save to the ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bor- 
bay from a quarter to half a million annually in freights.” 

Mr. G. Rennie made an important communication 
relative to the saving of fuel to be obtained by the 
combination of steam and ether in one engine. The 
tubular life-boat invented by Mr. Henry Richardson 
was explained. It has an iron framework, is formed 
in tubes and water-tight compartments, and a cork 
fender surrounds the whole fabric. It is generally con- 
sidered the best life-boat ever built. The interest of 
this invention is increasd when we find that 800 sea- 
men perished on the coast of England last winter, and 
2009 on our other coasts. 

Elueidations of science as applied to art and daily 
life were plentiful. A paper on the electric telegraph 
was read by the Reverend Thomas Exley. There was 
a discussion on decimal coinage, but no new and useful 
hint was thrown out. Several valuable papers on 
chemistry were read, but though many of their state- 
ments are important they have not that immediate ap- 
plication to practical points that would warrant a re- 
cord of them in a newspaper. In an essay on the 
cholera as it appeared in Hull in 1849, Dr. Cooper 
showed that the eilects of the epidemic varicd accord- 
ing to the level of the locality, the density of the 
population, and their physical and social character. In 
connexion with this Dr. Jawes Day proposed a system 
of medical meteorological observations throughout the 

kingdgm. On the subject of railway accidents there 
were several ingenious observations. Dr. Scoresby 
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proposed that a train should not be allowed to go from 
one station until the next had signalled that the line was 
clear. Dr. Statham suggested that a train should have 
wings,and that it should spread them out when it wanted 
to stop. He also proposed to stop the engine by a 
magnetic current along the rails, Mr. Oldhaim attri- 
buted accidents to the use of old and worn engines for 
work which they could only do when new, Mr. Neison 
said, that, according to the present proportion of acci- 
deuts to the population, a man has to travel 960 years 
before he meets with an accident. An 
gentleman proposed to diminish the force of collisions 
by supplying the buffers with something padded and 
soft in the shape of boxing-gloves. Mr. Locking (a 
railway secretary) blamed the public themselves for 
their want of punctuality in not arriving early at 
stations, and, therefore, delaying the trains. Mr. Fair- 
bairn read an essay on the canses of boiler explosions. 
It is not very clearly summarised in the daily papers ; 
but its conclusion seems to be, that the boiler which 
exploded at Longside should not have exploded, ac- 
cording to scientific calculations. 
the corrosion of iron ships by sugar cargoes, was read 
by Dr. Gladstone. An essay on a currency composed 
of E xchequer bills, issued by the State, and accepted 
as taxes, was read by Mr. Francis Bennoch. A paper 
on reaping machines was read by Mr. Crosskill: he 
gave the highest honour to Mr. Bell, as the carliest 
inventor of the best machine. 


unknown 


On social and commercial questions the papers were 
interesting, though not numerous. The Reverend 
James Selkirk, chaplain of Hull Gaol, traced crime 
mainly to drankenness ; and said, that every Saturday 
evening no less than 10,000 people got drunk in Glas- 


gow. English gaols now hold 16,000 prisoners, and 
Scotch _ 2700. In a paper on the supplies of 
gold, Mr. Newmarch stated, that, from 1848 to 1852, 


the world’s stock of gold had increased ten per cent. 
by the Californian and Australian production. Mr. 
Locke read an interesting paper, on Irish emigration, 
and Irish social facts. During the six years ended 1852, 
1,313,226 persons have left the spheres of Ireland. 
During the last years the emigration has decreased— 
the “ thousands” in these years being, respectively, 45, 
42, and 36. Irishmen abroad sent home, in 1851, 
990,0007., and in 1852, 1,404,000/. Industry is pre- 
gressing in Irish workhouses, and out of doors. In 
1852, “murder” had decreased forty-one per cent. ; 
and in the property sold under the Incumbered Estates 
Act, there had been but three agrarian crimes within 
the last three years. Tipperary assizes used to last ten 
days, with a special commission to complete the clearance 
of criminal : last assizes the business did not take five 
hours. 

Mathematics were represented by several papers. 
There was one on the trigonometrical survey, contri- 
buted by Sir John Burgoyne; and a paper on the 
specula of reflecting telescopes, read by its author, Mr. 
Sollett. very interesting information as to the 
appearances of the moon, as revealed by means of 
photographic pictures, painted by moonlight itself, was 
given in an essay, read by Professor Phillips, and in a 
subsequent disenssion. By the reflecting and magni- 


Some 





A curious paper, on | 


| room on 





fying powers now within our reach, we can see an | 


object in the moon as big as an ordinary house on earth, 
Mr. Hopkins remarked, that we will very soon be much 
better acquainted with most of the characteristic de- 
tails of the geology of the moon than we will be of the 
earth. The distance of the moon gives us great facili- 
ties; one is shown in the possibility of obtaining a 
good trigonometrical survey, and another is found in 
the fact, that we can peep into craters, and so forth. 

Geology, in its abstract department, was treated of 
by Professor Sedgwick, who revived the controversy 
between himself and Sir Roderick Murchison as to the 
names “Cambrian” and “ Lower Silurian” for the 
palieozoic rocks of Great Britain. In a more practical 
way, the science was illustrated by Mr. Calvert, who 
said that gold was found in forty counties in this 
island [he might have added “ boroughs”, and over 
an area of 50,000 square ugjles. The west and north 
of England, and the east a north of Ireland, are the 
auriferous district. Only two of our gold fields have 
been worked—the Lanarkshire, to the extent of nearly 
half a million, and the’ Wicklow, which has produced 
gold worth 100,000/. 

On Photography there were some very interesting 
essays. Many of the statements were elucidations of 
abstract properties of light; but Mr. Robert Hunt 
mentioned a practical fact. Some years since, Mr. 
Hunt proved to his own satisfaction that light of a 


white light through cobalt blue glass) aids the germi- 
nation of seeds. On this subject Mr. Marshall, of 
Edinburgh, has recently testified, in a letter to Mr. 





to 90 per cent. M. Clandct read a paper on photographs 
made for the stereoscope. 

The last general meeting for the season was held in 
the Mechanics’ Institution on Wednesday, when a re- 
port of the proceedings of the general committee was 
laid before the ladies and geutlemen present. At the 
conclusion of this portion of the business, Mr. Phillips 
entered into a detail relative to the 
meeting. He stated that they had, during the week, 
entered on their register 141 old life 13 new 
life members, 59 old annual subscribers, 58 new annual 


attendance at the 
members, 


subscribers, 368 associates, 236 ladies, and six foreigners, 
making a total of 881 persons, from whom there had 
been received 6047. There had also been received for 
books and other publications of the society 221., making 
the total receipts 926/. Colonel Sabine also informed 
the company that the receipts had exceeded the ex 
penses of the meeting by nearly 370/. Thursday was 
devoted to pleasure-seeking—one party of nearly 300 
proceeded on a visit to Lord Londesborough, at Grim- 
ston-park ; and another, somewhat smaller, to view 
the wonders of Flamborough-head, dining on their re- 
turn with the mayor and corporation of Beverley. 


HOTELS: FOREIGN AND BRITISH. 

Tue extortions of our innkeepers have been contin:- 
ously exposed in daily letters to the Times. From all 
parts of the country come complaints. A gentleman 
and his wife stopped at a humble-looking hotel in a 
narrow street in the Strand. They got a small bed- 
a higher story, a lunch of cold meat aud 
mutton-chops, eggs and chops again with tea, and 
breakfast the next’ morning. 1/. 12s. 6d. was the 
charge. 

“A. B. C.” gives a specimen of the charges for a 
single man for a single night at the Calverley Hotel, 
Tunbridge Wells. “ The apartments are charged 7s. 6¢., 
because they have no coffve-room; wax candles are 
charged 1s. 6d., but I undertake to say there is no such 

thing in the honse. Add Gd. for the ‘boots,’ and the 
charge for servants alone, for one night, is 3¢.” 

At the Royal Victoria Hotel, St. Leonard’s, Sussex, 


a gentleman and his wife suffered severely. The fol- 
lowing was their bill :— 
Dinners, 8s.; ale, 6¢.; sherry, 3s.; teas, 3e.; apart- 


ments, 9s.; wax, ls. 6d.; attendance, 4s.; breakfasts, 5s. ; 
prawns, Is, 

“The dinner consisted of a chicken, vegetables, and a 
cabinet pudding: the wine, short in quantity, at 72s. per 
dozen, was a manufactured article which I cannot dese nibe. 
The breakfast, two and a half cups of coffee, two slices of 
bacon, and one egg; the prawns were not ordered, and ap- 
peared to have earned many previous shillings. T he waiter 
said the charge for attendance was not enough.” 

Another letter is so good that we give it entire :— 

“T have just returned from a tour of the lake districts 
and North Wales, and beg to add the result of my expe- 
rience in hotel charges. My party consisted of myself, two 
ladies, and a maid, and we passed the first night at the 
Queen's Hotel, in Birmingham. I annex a copy of our 





small account :— £ es. d. 
Dinners ow ose ove een wo O13: 6 
Moselle ove aoe one eee uw #22. ¢ 
Teas ... oa veh ‘a re .— O 4 6 
Servant’s tea ... r ees —~ OS FG 
Apartments and attendance ove - O16 0 
Waxlights ... dei ‘ile wai ads ee @ 
Breakfasts dee ooo — FF © 
Three ¢ ups of coffee i in n partie nts oa @ 8 SE 
Servant’s supper... vee ove - O1 6 
Servant’s breakfast ... on ove ma eee 

243 0 6 


“We had two bedrooms, and the maid was put into a 
sort of den adjoining the ladies’ room, all well peopled with 
vermin. As for the wine, for which we paid the aris- 
tocratic price of 11s., all I can say for it 1s, that it was 
produced in a foreign bottle with an English cork, and that 
my Cob!entz wine merchant furnishes me with much better 
Moselle, in bond in the London docks, for 26s. a dozen. 
Although the hotel bill-heading declared that the ‘ charges 
include chambermaid, waiters, porters, and attendance of 
every description,’ I was solicited by each and every one 
of them for douceurs when I took my departure. 

“On looking over my accounts, I ‘find that the average 
of my hotel expenses has been 2/. 10s. per diem, exclusive 
of douceurs to servants and the charges for boats and car- 
riages. I travel much on the continent, and between 
Boulogne and Naples, by various routes, have usually paid 
from thirty-five to forty ‘francs per diem for the entertain- 
ment of my party, altuough I went into my own carriage, 
and had an expensive courier as an attendant. For these 
sums I have always had better accommodation, better 
food, and better attendance than I have met with in En- 
gland. 

During my late trip I have always paid from 6s. to 7s. 
day for wine, being about double the London price. The 
quantity furnished was seven, or sometimes eight wine- 
glasses full, served in a decanter; and I discovered that 


| the expression of a wish that the wine should be put on 
certain tint (such as is produced by transmission of | 


table in the original black bottle was received as an 
impertinence. 
While on the subject of wine, I may as well add that I 


| invariably found that a jug of table beer, containing, per- 
| 


Hunt, that the discovery i is worth to them 500/. per | ¢ 


annum, raising the vitality of tropical seeds from 30 | 


haps, three half-pints, figured next morning in the bid as 
“ale, 1s.” 
But the charges for carriages are on a still more magni- 


ficent scale At one of the first jane North Wales I had 
a one-horse car { ratew } ACcuUre»oOn that ve fo ea 
24 hours going, two hours returning, and an intermediate 
rest of a couple of urs. The cost was as follows 
“ * 
Car : : & ss 
Hay, corn, and posthoy s eating o a 6 
Ostler . 1 
Postboy's milea , , 0 
tii ‘ 
“No wonder tat I } 
continent to secing t weott 
1 aw ry . 
\ ha ue 
Th ch s allest t ts why, { poet 
pieces of extortion ix t told of 1 Ship Hot 
Dover The victim w rite 
“T had arrived from Calais company w af 
and during the quarter of hour that elape hetween 
the arrival of the boat and tl epartur ft . for 
London we remained at the Ship, and os ola lyn 
chop and glass { rryv. f “ huew t wm 
the sum of s.G/. in the foll wing items 
aa 
Supper three mutt fa) p & @ 
Apart nt and waalohts 1 6 
Attendance 1 @4 
Wine (tw giasees of bad sucrry 1w 
' “ 
“ And thig for one quarter of an hour's very inferior ae 
commodation, consisting of a cold cheerless room and a 
trio of tough cutlets 
An English traveller gives hie experience of hotels in 
the United States 
“One of the greatest advantages which the American 
evatemn possesses over Ours consiete im the uniformity of 
charges. Evervwhere in the northern states the charge of 
the first ass hotels for the expenses of an entire day 


amounts to two dollars, or Se. de 
only exceptions, I beleve, ere the Metroy litan and St 
Nicholas at New York, and the Tremont and Revere at 
Boston, which, during the present vear, have raised their 
charges to two and a half dollars. This two-dollar charge 
includes’ house-ro« bed, breakfast, dinner, tea 
or supper (some th), and in the west 
veyance to and from the railway or steamboat, The 
venience of thie uniformity, in enabling the traveller to es- 
timate his expenses prospectively, is not its greatest ad- 
vantage. It prevents the impositicn so common in Euro- 


in | ngbsh money The 


vants 


mu, * 
imes b rn cities con- 


con. 





pean hotels, where a bill is inflamed by unforeseen “ ex- 
| tras,” from 3s. or 4s. for waxlights down to three sous for 
| éveillée, or knocking you up in a morning, which sume of 
the Swias extortioners demand of their victimes.” 

After pointing out the comfort of the American 
| dinners, and the superior style of the hotel fittings, he 
| adds :— 

“IL travelled for exactly twelve months in the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba—and of the former visited every 
State excep® California and Maine. I was accompanied 
by my wife, and the entire expenses of our journey, in- 
cluding v voyage out and home, and a lots of over 60 dollars 
on are sale of horses in Texas, did not exceed 650/ The 
total distance travelled was tm 25,000 miles, Could 

| you have travelled as far in Europe, and been out so long, 
for so httle money ” 

Communications appear testifying to the civility and 
cheaymess experienced at ch hotels—namely, 
Phelp’s Royal Hotel, Allan, and the 
mercial Hotel, ¢ 

The following presents a piquante contrast :— 

“At Birmingham we went to the theatre by daylight, 
and, returning a little after 11 o'clock, T asked in the hall 
for ‘ bed candles, with which we proceeded at once to our 


two Seot 
Bridge of Com- 


valashiels. 


dormitory. On passing the door of our sitting-room, | saw 
a waiter lighting a par of candles, which he immediately 
blew out. These figured in our bill as‘ wax-lights, 2a. 60." 
At Cheltenham I happened to see some fine-looking 


oranges in a barrow wader the window, and directed the 
waiter to buy three, for which | saw him pay 444. They 
were placed on the table which 
was not used. The c! ‘Oranges, 2a.; 
sugar, ls.!"’ 

We do not remember any pasaage in the Canterbury 
Pilgrimage bearing hardly Mine Host of the 
Tabard, that prince of innkeepers, for his extortions, 


His descendants have forgotten him. 


ne was also a suyar-castor, 
arge made was 


upon 


CATHOLIC ALLEGIANCE, 
AN Irish Roman Catholic Bishop has made a statement 
as to the kind of allegiance due by Irish Catholics to 
the Queen. The Bishop is the Right Reverend Doctor 
Keane, Bishop of Ross, and the following is a passage in 
a discourse preached at the concluding sitting of the 
late Manster synod :— 

“Tn the head of the church you recognise not the sove- 
reign of Rome. As secular ruler of a certain territory he 
may have whatever views or plans best suit the interests 
of his own subjects. In the political combinations required 
by the clashing rivalries of nations, Protestant state shave 

sometitnes been the friet ndly allies and Catholic 
have been the formidable enemies of the ruler of the so- 
called Papal States. As the allegiance of a Catholic French- 
man is due to a Louis or a Napoleon (or as the alleguance 
of a Catholic Belgian is due to a Leopold) your and 
undivided civil allegiance is due to the Sovereign of the 

sritish empire. That allegiance of heart and band you 





sovereigns 


whole 





readily offer; and together with it in a spirit of respectful 
attachment to the illustrious lady who now sits on the 























THE LEADER. 


[Sarurpay, 








tnd who comes not as of old to crush, but to amile 

















agement on the first great effort of Irish In- 
er afervent prayer to Heaven that ame 
ha 1 queens the reygn of Victoria may 
j t brightest, amd the bappiest, and fre it 
mu ‘ date of Ireland's re veneration and ot 
and 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(From ovr own ConresponventT.] 
Letren XC. 
Pari« lay Eve zg, Sept. 15, 1843 
\ j t midst of a ¢ The funds 
' t k from SO francs to 76-70—more 
than f fra 1 less than a } The Russian 
' l t! to do with this, no doubt: 
t } | tom 1 ] tuke its share of the 
lila ! the def which has suddenly declared 
if int fiyiarn f the State is the chief culprit. 
The Tr y is pty Immense dilapidations have 
pated the pubtie for Aides-de-camp, srenerals, 
ers, everybody has been gau.bling at the 
Bourse the funds of the State, d the resources 
of e State have vanished. ‘The budget of 1853 voted 
at 1700 millio of franes)—-68,000,000/.,, and which 
to last for a year, has been devoured in eight 
Vhis is what everybody is talki abont in 
’ per. This is the seeret cause t precipitates 
lL of the funds at the Bourse. The Government 
f) betrayed the alarming secret. 
1. Without any apparent cause, in the midst of a 
! of public stocks and of all securities, with abun- 
dance of money in the market, the Government finds 
self compelled to raise one-half per cent. the current 
price ot ry ry Bil! 
2. The agents of the Treasury have invited capi- 


talists to pay in advance six months’ amount of 














their contributions for the ensuing year, alleging the 
ecessity under which the Government labours of 
eping the price of bread low. 

3. Active steps have been taken this last fortnight 
{ Ince certain bankers to conclude a loan of three 
| lred million f frances —(12,000,0002.) 

t. The employés of the Minister of Finance tell all 

e world that there is no money in the State coffers 
] the dividends falling due on the 22nd inst. 

Nothing else has been talked of at the Bourse of late, 

| the funds have fallen lower than they have been 

{ itength of time. very one asks where all this 

‘ is to lend to, and what security there can be 

1 having at the head of the country such a band of 

; 2? 

Asf the brea rested for a moment 
hy the efforts made by ‘the Government. But now, 
ifter a factitious fall, the prices have resumed higher 
than ever. “I told you in my last letter how Bonaparte 
had given orders to the cantonal commissaires de police 
to \ every market, and to draw up informations 
proces-verh wainst any one buying or selling 
hove the preceding prices. This commercial terror 


ral fruits in the Fora 








has | ts ms provinces. 
day or tw rj were maintained without a rise, 
but when sellers and buyers had disappeared, the great 


economists of Bon: “p wirtism began to find out that the 
remedy was worse than the discase ; the commissaires de 
i and 
reappeared in the markets—but it reappeared 
The policy of even if sue- 
e provinces, would have b en powerless at 


l orders to cease their informations, 





informations,” 
; ther eX) edient Was neces 

M. Darblay, the famous speeulator iu grain in’ the 
1815, and proprietor of half the department of 
Seine et O requested to purchase grain on behalf 
t. It was in his favour that the 
Ss! uppressed, M. darblay 
lrance, in England, at 


sary. 


v $ 


of the Governmen 


duties on wheat, &e., were 


et to work in 





Odessa, and at New York, simultancously. Disposing 

normous capital, backed by Rothschild, his old 
associate 1846, he swept up all the crops in the 
neighbourhood of Paris in no time. lis caleulation 
w vot to sell them until his supphes from abroad 
we xhausted. But this did not suit the views of 
Bonaparte, w by a monstrous stretch of authority, 
ordered M. Durblay to throw all his suy pplies ups n the 
Central Market of Paris, aé @ rate below the price 
current, M. Darblay, who was given to understand 
that resistance mizht cost him dear, obeved the first 


but the next 





day he qu 
s, and resolved mn i 


tly undersold all his 
to meddle with ope- 
rations in corn. He withdrew all his orders to Ene- 
land, Odessa, and New York; and, what is worse, the 
French merehants, alarmed at t! fall, did 
likewise, and countermanded all their consignments 

You may easily effects of all 
these proceedings. France, deceived by the false ma- 
neeuvres of her Government, on the faith of a rise arti- 
ficially created, reposes in treacherous confidence, to 
awake, perhaps, in some months hence, to the terrible 








s ver ag 


TH 
suppit 














factitious 


ynsi 





conceive the disastrous 








2 masse, aud ery- 








cry of a famished people, r x up 
r, Bread / 
Symptons of a serious agitation are seen everywhere. 
" have been riots and t t 
i ave | dispersed by foree. Agents 
of all the polities 1 pa vail themselves of this agita- 
tion to work agen the minds of the population. The 
Government feels itself ill at ease, and those contradic- 








tory measures, those acts of authority of to-day, ex- 

piated to-morrow te an official declaration of respect to 

commercial liberty, prove t! it has lost its head. 
Inviolence and in persecution, indeed, it waxes 

The iaterads (political offeuders contined w 

districts) wh ) permit thems Ives the lea sy lia 

of opposition, are whiskcd off t Algeria. 

prisoners have just been seut to Helle Isle, 








six citizens have been sted, and three 
and an advocate at Lill Nieppe, dur 
peror’s sojourn, the police di played a severity with 


For an equivocal word, or 


parallel, 
] 1 taken off to Pari 


people W vere arrested a 8,101 

of Mazas. It will be the same, no doubt, 
approaching imp rial progress in the nbeth of : 
This progress was for a lor ng ti me undecided ; the manu- 
facturers of that town who have heard of the talk about 


: . i ‘ala iy: 
annexing Belgium, are far from favourably disposed, 

5 
publi- 


LO & Dah, re 


secoud 


working men are, almost 
of an extreme colour, too. A 
Opéra Comique is ay 


he 22nd inst., w 


while the 
edition 
nded,. 


a 
ais W 


cate, and 


of the affair of the 
Bonaparte leaves Paris on the 2 " 
and sleeps at Arras. On the 23rd and 24th he will 
it Lille; on the 25th, after visiting the caurp at 
St. Omer. On the 26th he will start for 


preb 





ale t ~P f 
Heltaut, at 








Calais, passing by Dunkirk, and from Calais lie will pro- 
d to Boulogne and to Amiens, returning to Paris on 
the 29th. 8. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES 
Tue ony vor has re turn | to St. Cloud. .: 
There has been a sham fight and grand military opera- 





tions at St. Germain, by the tro ps encamp dat Satory, 
under command of Marshal Magnan. 
Cabinet Councils are held daily at St. 
not surprising that they should last six hours at a sir teh, 
leri the bread crisis, the ‘aunuaee deficit, and the 
Eastern question. With pect to the last, M. de Per- 
signy is said to be the chief, if not the only, advocate of 
bold measures against Russia. 


Cloud, and it is 











Some surprise has been felt at the absence of M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys at the present moment, and ramour would have 
it that he has gone over incognito to London, to hold a 
conference with Lord Clar non the measures to be 
taken in a present state » Eastern question. 

The Moniteur has published as cond note denying that 
the French pec aad nt has been buying corn. Tt admits, 
however, that it entered into arrangeinents in England 
six weeks back for 419,000 hectolitres of wheat, which 





amount, it declares, is intended for the annual supply of 
the army and navy. The note further declares that it has 
no intention whatever of intert ring in any Way in an 
operation relative to-corn. 
At the Cabinet Council 
St. Cloud in presence of the 
the Ministers —-who, th the « 
Signy, were a resent —pronou 
maintenance of the actual mode of regulating the price of 
bread in noneontormity to the prices of the market, and 
therefore without ti for cheaper bread, of which the 
price will be maintained in Paris at its actual rate. ’ 
‘nment has taken a measure of 
n the importation of cattle, 











ay wee k, at 
ma ority of 
vunt Per: 
3s for the 


held on Thi ursd 
peror, tl 
ion of C 
“od themsel 












kets 


con- 
and 


hee apg mache vi 
siderable imp rta 0 
fresh or salted meat. By 








eree of the 14th inst., it is 
provided that, “until it shall be otherwise ordered,” the 
duties on the above-mentioned imports shall be fixed 


* provisionally ” as follows : 
Bulls and oxen 3 franes p 
Cows, heifers, &e., 1 frane 

12 francs 50 cent. 

Calves, sheep, pigs, &e., 

3 and 6 tfranes. 
Lambs, kids, 

and 25 centimes. 
Fresh meat, 50 centime 

18 frances. 


Saited meat 


r head instead of 50. 
per head instead of 25 and 


25 centimes per head instead of 
&e., 10 centimes per head instead of 30 
s per 100 kilogrammes instead of 
. 10 franes instead of 33 and 30 francs. 

store the French tariff on cattle, &e., 


t stood previous to the laws 
ym in 1822 


These re luctio: 8s Tt 
to the figures at which 
passed by th 






e Chambers of we 











The price of bread is not to in Paris. The 
Municipal comm nd »s the bakers out of the 
City pur e the difference between the natural price, and 
the maximum (49 ceuts per kilogramme) to be main- 
tained. 

With respect to the decree diminishing the duties on 
the importation of cattle and of fresh and rlted meats, it 
is noticeable that it is not to take effect only to the end of 
this v itil otherwis creed ;” and it establishes 





10 differential duties on the produce of different countries, 
or upon import ns in I ch and foreign bottoms 

M. Dupin, the elder, has beea paternally addressing an 
agricultural ociety at Claméey. The chief points of his 
address were a | ‘demagogy and Socialism” 

an adroit compliment to the ruling Powers as the pro- 
tectors of agric : an enthusiastic mention of the 
glorious conques : feudal privileg yes. 

The Paris corresponden nt o of the Chronicle ites, under 
date September 15:-—* A courier arrived here yesterday 
morning, bringing the decision come to the day before 
(the 13th) by the four Ministers who met en that day, 








ackhander at 




















namely, Lord Aberdeer, Lord John Russell, Lord Claren- 
} Palmerston. Another courier took his 
departure for Marseilles, with orders to embark there at 
once, bearin despatch for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
which, it is said in a well informed quarter, enjoins him to 
employ every possible means to induce the Sultan to ac- 
delay the Note of Vienna without modifica. 
case the Porte should object that she was no 

to k.ep in the populations, his lordship is 
authorized to allow the English squadron to enter the 








cept without 








Bosphorus, and to disembark troops for the purpose of 
causing the decision of the Sultan to be respected. A 
courier also is to be at once de spate hed to Omer Pacha, 


forbiiding h to commence hostilities in any way. 
Yesterday, at St. Cl the Emperor and his Ministers 
deliberated on the ision of the English Cabinet, and 


decided on adopting the same course.” 








The the States-General of Holland was for- 
mally closed on Monday by the Minister of the Interior, 
M. van Reenen. The Minister expressed the thanks of 
the Government to the Chamber for the support it had 
rded to the law | on reli, gious i iberty. 


session of 





noa ar 1 Turin Ri nilway will be opened for traffic 
length some time in November. 

On the 1 15th, a fast train, in communication with that 
from Cologne, wil ll run between Berlin and Vienna. The 
ice between the two capitals will be accomplished in 


The 


in its whole 








lis a 
es nty hours. 
The Vienna Government published, on Monday, the 





foll. »wing notification in the Gazette : 
‘A telegraphic despatch has reached the Government 
from Lieutenant Field-Marshal Corounini, Governor of the 
stating that the Hungarian re- 





Servian W oiwodschaft, 
‘ discovered near Orsova, where they lay 
Stephen, with the orb, cross, 
ijured., The Governor has 





Caiula have been 
buried. The crown of St. 


’ 
sword and sceptre, are un 





taken measures for conveying hither these insignia, under 
fitting eseort, by the steamer Albrecht.” 
The precious relics are ‘‘ uninjured ;” thus the Austrian 


government itself vindicates the Hungarian patriots from 
the aspersions which mean and cowardly libellers have 
thrown upon them. 


: 

The Mazzinian press has ‘not falien into the hands of 
the Pe pe’ 8 * olice, as late ly reporte xl. 

The Sardinian Government insist upon subje cting lay 
monks to military service. This gives great offence to the 
pric st party. 

At Rome, the Sardinian Minister has hoisted the Sar- 
dinian arms on the Braschi Palace. There, supported by 
the Italian tricolor, they suggest to the Republicans better 
days to come. 

In Naples, despotism looks even on science as revolu- 
lutionary. ‘The King, Ferdinand, will not encourage a 
submarine telegraph between Sicily and Naples, his object 
ng to isolate the countries. Only a short time since, 
Sicilians were not allowed to come to Naples, and many 
who had been living there were sent back to Sicily. 

The cholera has left Denmark, and now ravages Sweden. 
On the 2nd inst., Sweden declared London, and all ports 
on the Thames, or situate at its mouth, infected, and all 
ports between the mouth of the Thames and the Tweed 
suspected. It still exists in Prussia; but its violence has 


been checked. 















Count Strassoldo has issued an ordinance announcing 
that a cattle fair will be opened on the 3rd of October at 
Leceo on Lake Como, and will continue for eight days. 
The Swiss who may think proper to attend this fair with 
beasts are promised that the import duties to be paid at 
the Lombard frontier for their cattle shall be returned to 
them in respect of all not sold; but, it is added, to reach 
the fair from Switzerland, travellers must journey only by 
the Splugen. It would appear from this measure that 
the want of the accustomed supplies of Swiss cattle is felt 
in Lombardy. In alleviating it, however, the Austrian 
Government is careful to exclude Ticino from the benefit 
of this special intercourse with Lombardy. 

Tie jury sitting at Friburg has pronounced a verdict 
upon the prisoners who had fled from the prosecutions in- 
stituied against the promoters of the disturbances in that 
canton. Nine were acquit ted, among whom are three or 
four names notorious in connexion with the Sonderbund. 


The Espana (Government journal at Madrid) has a 
violent article on the Protestant cemetery question, being 
viqued by the satirical allusion of the Journal des Débats 
to T urki sh tolerance as compared with Spanish intolerance. 
The arguinent of the Espana is essentially this, that none 
an atheist can be logically t tolerant on matters in 
which religion is concerned: and that every other con- 
ideration has always been sacrificed in Spain to the strict 
preservation of “unity of faith,” with which the smallest 
favour of Protestantism, or any other “ con- 














concession in 
cession,” is incompatible. # 
The Queen of Spain has ord@fed the pay of the soldiers 


to be increased. 





In the church of Santa Croce, at Florence, some re- 
ni irkable compositions by Giotto, embracing four figures 
: » life « size, and six symbolical e a gen yy have 
to ight in the Bardi hapel, and it is ex- 
more will be discovered. 
‘normous shipments of corn are detained at the Sulina 
Bar of the Danube, and the losses of merchants are nume- 
A protest has been addressed to the Russian con- 
T he famous dredging machine leaves the mud alone. 
» Russian army has established a regular commis- 
for the service of the troops in the Principalities at 
icharest. There are only eis ght commissariat depart- 
me nts throughout the whole Russian empire ; and this 
creation of a ninthydoes not look like a disposition to 
evacuate the Danubi an Provinces. 


















The subjoined reply of Lord C larendon to the second 
Cireular of M.de Nesselrode found its way into the 
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THE LEADER. 














columns of the Ohserrateur @ Athénes, in the midst of a 
; j n, and 
s sof 1 th t 1 ge . 











to learn for the first tir that an ex t sporting a 
theatrical Sunday paper was the official org of our Fo- 
reign Office. The Obserratewr d Athénes had reached 
other offices besides those of the S lew T e. but. from 
a modesty or discretion which may appear v! ple 
incompre vensible, all t other j rurnals d Lt nive a 
despatch of the Foreign Mi ‘ n other v ls than 
hisown. The singular t anl alsolute 1 ty 
of th a *h in question nav perhaps a t in some 
dogree for this i tie cont ‘ Our 

8 are a condition to diseoy voi i they have lost 
by the delay. We} t this almost p lesrat is 
a document in the history of the Easter restion, cer- 
tainly not that it possesses any merit of any description 
to atone for the ludicrous want of Apropos in the time and 


manner of it arance. We need not remind our 
readers, whom it has been our endeavour to keep 


app 








pune- 
tually and faithfully in possession of the latest ” gacees- 
sive phases of the Eastern question, how vastly the post 

of affairs is changed since the date of Lord Clarendun's 
despatch (July 16) in reply to the second Circular of M. 
de Nesselrode. We have not now to discuss the right of 
France and England to send their combined fleets to 
Besika Bay, or of Russia to oceupy the Principaliti 

The sole question that now calls for de n, for imstant 
decision, is, what is to be the attit of t | Powers 












now that the Czar refuses to assent to t! 
of the Note of the Vienna Conference, while Turkey pe 
sists in resistance to the naked de nds of Russia, and 
considers these variations essential to its own assent to the 
Note, which was no‘ mitted to its 7 m P 
proval, as it twas to Russia throu the Rus : an 
dor at Vienna, who, it may be remer it a rh 
«lratt of the Note to the Emp , the request by 
the Four Powers to sownd his In; il master as to 
the probability of | yvtance of the terms proposed 

The Earl of ) despatch is as follows ve 
take the correct roing journals of 
Monday last by the , itself, when it had be- 
come necessary to auth cate t language of our Go- 
vernment. The whole story of this despatch is a sorry 
illustration of our “ot pl acy It is addressed 
to Sir G. H. Seymour, the English Minister at St. 
Petersburgh :— 

«ey July 16, 1853 
“Sir,—Baron DBrunnow has « municated me the 


circular despatch dated the 20th of June (2nd of July), 


which Count Nesselrode has addressed to the Russian 
Missions. 

“Tt is di ) expre the astonishment and regret 
with which ie jesty’s Governn save read in this 
despatch the ck tion that the Principa 8 e been 











invaded and oceupied it jue gland and 
‘rance having disregard re ) tions.of the 
Russian Government, and having sent r fleets to the 
waters of Turkey. 

“The passages of the despate! h contain this extra- 


ordinary statement ars 
2 posant ¢, nous avions plus 
parti ilérement informeé les grands Cabinets de nos inten- 
tions. Nous avions e ! t la France et la 
Grand Bretagne a ne 4 compliquer par leur attitude les 
dillieultés de la ion, & ne pas prendre trop tot de me- 
sures qui, d'un e auraient pouretiet de irager lop- 
positi m dela Porte; de ient plus avant 





the f 





cet ulfimatum 





= i 


autre, engage 








quwils ne |" j4 dans la question lhonneur et la dig- 
nité de | 

‘ D’autr t, les deux es maritimes n'ont 
pos eru vse’, ke rer aux consid t 8s que nous avions 
recommandées 4 leur sérieuse at Prenant avant 





dévancer 
ies que nous ne 


nous l’initiative, e ; 

nt par un mesure el 
leur avions anno 
puisque nous e 
tions finales de la Porte; 
lexée 


Indis} abie de 





immediateme ective, cx 





que comme purement éventue 


1s la mise 








et aux résolu- 





et quau moment méme oft j cris 


ition n’en a pas encore commencé. Elles ont 


sur- 
le-champ envové leurs flottes dans les parages de Constanti- 
nople. Elles dga les eaux et ports de la domi- 





nation Ottomane » des Dardan Par cette 
attitude avancés les deux Puis ances nous placé 
le poids d’ une démonstration comminatoire, qui, 
nous lel ur avion we pressen 
de nouvel plic ions, 





sous 





comme 


, devait ajouter a la crise 








‘E nee du refus de la Porte, appuyé par la 
manifestation de in France et de lAngleterre, il nous 
devient plus que jamais impossible de modifier les resolu- 


that 
Brunnow v 
ment till 





vas not communicated to [Ler Majesty's Govern- 
June &th, and, therefore, the order nt a week 








betore to Admiral Dur idas to proceed to the neighbourhood 
of the Dard lles was not issu eva us Count 
Nesselrode’s circular at f cor l 
the knowledge of the tish Gover 

the case had b therwise. and no or 





it was impossible for Her Majesty 


pose tha , 
rendered nuil 
, } . 
aays Deore it 
of June, therefi 
Pp ‘led to consid 
evitable; and 
b urg is not now 
} >to Redschid 


Nesselrode 





to occupy the Principalities would be 
Porte accepting the terms which a few 
ihesitatingly rejected; and on the Sth 








the note of Count 
lan empty menace, 
the execution of which was never seriously contemplated. 
But, an fact, Count Nenselrod s note of May 3lst, 





commu- 


nicating the hostile intentions of Russia, would of itself 





yesty s Governm nt of the in 
Sultan w about to be 


vernment, Ww 1 Was Aa pat 
as Her Majesty’s Governm 





Stratford de Redcliffe, authorizing him, i 


June, i 
al or 








have been sufficient to justify Her Majesty's Government 











if? “ 
. kof, acting, it most } } . 
his Government, stated in hie note af 
vt which « copy was recenwed in I m on 
the that any further delay in « R ing his 
Ws respecting the Greck C! a cont ! r 
lered by | as n mangue de } d son 
Crouver ti i lui imposerait } p! sy ' 
gations 
\g his note of the lithef May, a f which 
wee { 1 non the 34#hof Mav, ! M 
i va, t fin ca fan uneatiet ry i 
tt part the Port “si les pr were ] ‘ \ tla 
f the articl he was n fiatiag) sont rejet si 
par t » tion eystGmatique Ia Subli Por pe uste 
& lui fermer jusqu’aux voies d'une entente intime et 
recte, il devra considére? sa n n comme termin 
nterrow pr s relat savee le Cabinet de Sa Majesté i 
Sultan, ct 1 er sur la responsabilité de ses Ministros 
utes les Y juences qui pourraient en résulter.’ And 
lastly, in his note of the 16th of May, received in London, 
June 1, Prince Menschikoff concludes Il appartient a 
la sagacité de votre Altesse de péser les suites incaleulables 
et les grandes calamités qui | urraient en rv ilter, « ul 


4 








tomberaicnt de tout leur poids sur la responsabilité des 
Mini tres de Sa M je sté ie Sultan 
‘This suceession of menaces, addressed to a Power 
w! a had declared her determin 
tion t pport of claims so much at vari- 
an t s giveu to Her Majesty's Govern 
vent, ¢ vast military and naval arma- 


on the very 
lof Her Ma- 


rin which the 
" 





1 the mu 





minent dar 
placed rhey 


ald arise fro: 





i 
acts of the Ru 





r sib 


} 





D ; 

n es which aty recor 

naintenancs pean peace i lvod 
sof the Ottoman Empire they felt that 


irrived when, in the interests of peace, they 
1 to protect the Sultan; and, upon learn 
departure of Prince Menschikolf, it was 


the British fleet, which 
é ted Malta, should be placed 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at Constant 

: the Ist of June, 


up to that time 
di po al of 





inople. 
a ck spat b was forwarded to Lord 
4 1 CeTLALN sper ified 
for the fleet, which would then re- 
pair to such place as he might poimt out. On the 2nd of 
istructions were sent to Admiral Dundas to proceet 
to the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles, and there 
to place himself in communication with Her Majesty's 
Ambassador. 
“On the previous day, 
Menschikoif’s note of 
tion of his 
demanded, ‘ devra 
Impérial la necessité de 
sance. 
“On the 
now the 
it could ne 
burg befor 
no way influence the 


vernment; for 


to send 





Prince 
termina 
guarantee 


we received a o py of 
May 18, announcing the 
1 that the refusal of the 
désormais imposer au 
la chercher dans sa propr 


ms 





Crouvernement 


re puis- 


m Brun- 
rumen ; 
Pets 


it could in 


2nd of June, I communicated to Bar 
ure taken by Her Majesty 
1 made known by him at St 
» 7th or 8th, and, consequently, 
decision taken by the Russian Go- 
Count Nesselrode’s note to Redschid 
that, reiqucs naines Ss 


(rove 


ve bee 





Pasha, announcing 
troupe ordre de j yasser 
pire,” was dated eh e 3lst off Mav; 


Baron Brunnow, ! 


‘dans q 


s recevront les frontiéres de lem- 


and his despatch to 
in which he said, that if the Porte did 
Mensechikoffs note within a weck after 
the arrival of the note to Iechid Pasha, the Emperor 
‘ordonnera A ses troupes d’vceuper les Prin 

dated the Ist of June. 


not sign Prince 





"ry tis,’ ; 
ipau , wa 





“ it is thus clearly established that the British fleet was 
not sent t » the waters of Turkey in disregard of considera- 
tions sub d to Ms Government by the Ca- 





binet of St. Petersb rg, d that on the day before 
instructic Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left London 
the decision to occupy the Principalities was taken by the 
Russian Government; and I say that decision was taken, 
because the R ian Government nr never for one 
ment seriously have ex} weted the bmission of ihe 

to the terms, sans that a regard for 
dignity and irity had a few days | re 

d ne. Yet Coant Nesselrode. in | 
atfirms that the presence of 
in the Bay of Besika has 








ns to 





z iri inte, 





and fu justifies the occupation of the Principalities; he 
insis hat they are in sight of the capital, from which 
they a en 2\*) miles distant, and that their maritin 

occupation of Turkish waters and ports can only be 


balanced by a military p 
* But her Maj 


ition on the part of Russia. 
ty s Government must, in the 


terms, protest against this assertion; and they de 
any re mblan exists between th position of 
bined fleets in Besika Bay and that of the Russian 





in the Principalities. The fleets ive tue sam 
anchor in Besika Bay as in any port in the Mediterranean. 
Their presen violates no treaty territory 

s no international law; it » Turkish 
lly ought to be no cause of 
:¥ Aeaty e lagv Prin ipalities 
ate the territory 

which regards that 7 
It isan infraction of the law of 
rect hostility against the Sultan, 

tified in meeti 


-e there and no 
sno menace t 


assur 





Sultan and the 


rtion of his dominion. 
nations, and an act of 
which he would be jus- 
by a declaration of war, and by a requi- 
sition to the allied squa lrons to come up to Cons tantinople 
for his defence; and, lastly, it is an act so dangerous as a 
precedent, and so violent on the part of a powerful State 











towarce one very 
t! 





by the V Ina Note AnG pr 


to the your + Emy rof Austria to re t th ect 


discharge the weight 








ilenle 
nm the 


rnment 
sone 
r t i t vy, but 
r ! would 
a? tof ‘ rye git render 


diffieult f re are 














rm e “tt new tact 
arg t ful f thos y 1} how. 
ver, «x a1 Fi fil M Government 
that ( st. 7? 8 toyether mistaken 
wl nia ' that t r © ted to eatuefy the 
i launs of R ' ree to elrmk ft tn ite eareting 
ngay } te wit Russia lf thu w ‘ rect such on 
nee as rM via ‘ t inay possess would 

' it he Dort a proper s eof ma 

! t hut they wa Hy h breach of 
are t { i " are of thome 

‘ a the ¢ ' Grovernment, 

w lo aa r ! t richte of the 

i . ¢ thre 1 utterly an late the 

le; { lL by ny and dear to the 

| fait! 

Russia claims for he cor ‘ “ses in the Eaat 
i} ‘ a ‘ ! tenane { prvieges 
thy pve « 4 t their Sovereign ; 
l Count Ness ‘ rely om t ow how that 
y ] ! l, how those pa eges have 
! rta 1, vy at cx ‘ l ! made, what 
rricvat remain without redre liver Majesty's Go 
vernime | ‘ ne offence committed by the 
lurkish G ronment a tk wluch, by the admis. 
j of Pri Mer was sa rily ved for; 
whil t| her hand, t t firman of the Sultan, 
nfi ng the priv r i sities of the Greek 
hast fully ‘lodged by the Patriareh 

int ‘ 

“Where, th are the causes which Count Neaselrode, 
appealu ty impartial J j assures will justify the 
position now tak by R iat 

“Count Neseelrode further save that Tussia, by her 
position ar lhy her treaties, vi ally enjoys the right of 
protecting the Greek Churel the East If such be the 
case, and if that r t, whatewer its nature and extent 
may! ind ! throws doubt upea 
iis existence v y endeavouring to foree the Porte 
into fresh engag If ¢ ont rights exiet, and are 
observed } rurkey, Ru 1 has no cause of complaint 
against Turkey But, if she seeks to extend those rights, 
then is Turkey justified in closely examining the pature of 

hi h demand and in refu ing those from which her 
indey ! t ! nifty wou fer 
hl Majesty's ¢ t ve with sincere satis- 
ret ¢ ved 1 that it is the pol of his 
Imperial M ty and t terest of Russia to maintain 
the ex ne ¢ r of thing in the Kast; and, as the in- 
te { naj i r the ne« i f observ. 
ing | ‘ tew Kt , her M yerty s Govern. 
1 t ti th ‘ by seeking at the present 
time to exa what the Por agit t to vield prolong @ 
that Yr ty rel ke r tre ifa > | ‘ jue news whuc h 
Europe is so deep! rned verting 
You will read espatch to Count Nesselrode and 
furnish his Excell ha copy of it 
‘la Ki CraAREeNpos.” 
The telecrap! natch. w h represents the latest 


ion Was a 
as arrived. 


i i i follows :— 
A courier from St 
The ¢ 





but abides 
the princi- 


ir reyocts modibcations, 


nises to evacuats 





palities uf Port te it pure and simple 

Private tele, 4 } d epatches from Vienna add, that 
a new me ) from Russia, addressed, we conclude, 
to the Four Powe s expected 

Opt ta, w have peace at any price, derive en- 
coura t { { hopes f 1 tl ipproaching Cone 
feren { ' the ¢ p of Olmulz The Czar 
is expoct lat Wa won the 20th inst. and at Olmuts 
on the 22? Hew 1 winpani l by M. de Neasel- 
rode, { ! > “Em re M. de Mevw dorff, 
his Ambasea er i probably, says the Gazette 








Cologs } mw tw Princes 
Va i it ‘ two hundred 
meeting of a. fi t ia said 
iw two E:operors at 
excite tho lousy of those who prefer the honour of 
Kurope, an 4 " ON it any 
pri The 7 for all i to Russia, and 
although it ha a nate days recommended the de- 
riion of Turk lethe note of ft ! appeals 





nu of 
and to 
nefactor 


to rem her ft 
’ 


Nicholas, he trac is of his Hou 


of oblig: vation to | great ln 


by that “supreme ingrati tude, which I’rin chwarzene 
berg re ommended. 

We do: find any guarantee fur the Peace Society in 
the reported dete vation of t Austrian Government to 





reduce its effective military force in the provinces 
released from the state of eg This reduction is 


probably but the rumour which invariably heralds a loan, 







THE LEADER. 
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{[Sarurpay, 
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w that M. de Brentano is absent from Vienna 

’ ‘ t persuasion to those eapitalisete in London 
| vho usually supply the sinews of war. 

I last reports from Cx nstantinople are extremely war- 


Preparations for war are imdefa- 
t irsued, and the Mussulman spirit is thoroughly 


hreatening. 


\ 1. The moditieations demanded in the Vienna Note, | 
1 which Russia refuses, are evidently regarded as of 
ipital wnportance, ar I there seems little probability that 

the Porte will be induced by any amount of diplomatic 


pressure to yield another stepto Russia. Indeed, so roused | 

Museulinan wrath, and eo loud and bitter are the com- 
, Divan and the desertion 
ft allies, that it would be impossible for the Sultan to 
recs even were he disposed A new manifesto to the 
m talked of at Constantinople, and it 
ut the request and solicitation of the ambassa- 


a at the Hannity of th 


pus 


| tintionm Was ¢ 





re that it was reserved, This manifesto would be an 
appeal ¢ i 

Intl intime, the sudden return of M. Argyropoulo, 
interpreter to the Russian Embassy, had caused a 
Py ution. = M. Argve poulo had had interviews with the 
Aniba rs; but the purpose of his re-appearance had 

( . vs army isin the highest state of efficiency 
and iin] ‘ In a recent despatch to his Government, 
} t Mya like the Romans of old, do not ask 
what he strength of the enemy, but where he is to be 
fou We may expect hourly to reeeive telegraphic in- 


of the outposts of the two armies having en- 
It is probable that the scimitar will eut the knot 
eh taken so many months to tie, 

On the 30th ult., the Sultan inspected the Egyptian | 
troops, and was highly pleased with their martial appear. 
a Phe French Ambassador was present. | 

©’ Donnell had returned from Sechumla to Con- | 


(seneral 


t 


Another levy of 80,000 men was proposed; and Abbas 
Pasha had offered to send 15,000 men, in addition to bis | 
former contingent 

l re were ft murs of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s 


dissatisfaction at the position imposed upon him by his 


Government, and of his request to be relieved of his Post. 
On the other hand, the Russians have been strengthen- 
ing thei osition in the Principalities. Letters from 
Bucharest, dated the 4th inst., mention a review of the 
Russian troops by Prinee Gortsehakoff. The Hospoday, | 
Stirbey, lad received an invitation to attend, but sent an | 
The Nreu Zeitung, the Russian organ in Berlin, hints | 
that Russia will demand her “ expenses” for the oceupa- | 
tion People are occupied in putting forward the pose | 
ble claims of Russia to indemnification for the occupation 
© Principalities as a bone of contention in the way of 
a definitive settlement of the Eastern question. There | 
aT vreely exist a doubt that Russia considers herself | 


justified in claiming indemnity, and if it be her will to 
enforce it, it will neither be withheld by articles in jour- | 
nals, ngr even by the fleets now in Besika Bay.” 
two or three days the police had to exert | 

themselves to remove the placards which are posted on the 
walls of Constantigople during the night, calling the 
weople to arms against the Russians, and reproaching the 
present Ministers with pusillanimity for attempting to 
amend the Vienna draft, instead of rejecting it altogether. 
This is a mode of procedure quite unexampled in Turkey, | 
and greatly contributes to the popular excitement. 

lhe Earl of Carlisle bas just left Constantinople for 
Bagdad 
Prince 
} 


Gortschakoff, after a grand review, issued 
r of the day, complimenting the troops on their 
fine appearance, and concluding with these words :-— 
Russia is called to annihilate Paganism; and whoever 
shall hesitate in this holy mission, shall be annihilated like 
the Pagans themselves. Long live the Czar! Long live 
the God of the Russians !” 3 
lhe Generals of the Mtat Major of Prince Gortschakoff 


an ore 


are talking ofa letter that Omer Pacha addressed to the 
( wnder-in-Chief of the Russian army, stating that 
the Russian gunboats approached too near the fortifiea- 
tions on the right bank ot the Danube, and recommending 
that orders should be given to prevent this, lest the Turks 
were compelled to fire on them. Prince Gortschakoff 
wrote on the back of the letter—*& des coups des canons 


on repondra par des coups des canons.” 

\ correspondent of the Morning Chronicle describes tho 
position of the Turkish troops at Varna :— 

Rustshuck, on the Danube, Aug. 13, 

TL euceeeded in arriving at Varna at about two o'clock on 
the day atter leaving Constantinople. The Turks have 
ercetod immense fortitieations at Varna—so immense, in- 
deed, as to render the place indefensible, except by a gar- 
rison of from 12,000 to 15,000 men. It is said that the 
Russians got the presont plan adopted by intriguing with 
the person who superintended the defences of Varna, and 
I can well believe that it was the work of the enemy. The 
defect is that it is nearly twice the extent necessary, which 
more than doubles the difficulties of defence. I remained 
one day at Varna, and set off on the following morning, 
stopping at night at a miserable khan, fifteen miles from 
the sea shore, and arriving at Schumla at seven o'clock in 
the evening, the distance from Varna being about fifty 
miles. T have seldom seen a more beautiful and fertile 
country than that between the Black Sea and Schumla. 
The soil is surprisingly fertile, and there are immense 
quantities of grain standing in the fields, but I was told 
that the teams necessary to get it in had all been pressed 
into the service of the Government, and large quantities 4 
must rot in consequence. The next morning after my 
arrival at Schumla I called upon his Excelleney Omer 
Pacha, who received me with the greatest courtesy; and 
upon my expressing a desire to see the troops and defences 
of the place, he ordered borses for us, and sent with us an 
orderly officer and an escort of cavalry. You can form 


some idea of the extent of the fortifications when I tell 


| papers. 





you that we were from eleven o'clock in the morning until 


five in the afternoon riding from battery to battery, and 
that we even then did not visit more than half the works 
erected and in progress for the defence of the place. 
Seventeen forts are at the present moment in course of | 
construction, Sehurola is naturally strong, oecupying the 
bottom of a ravine with high hills on three sides of it, 
upon which are strong batteries, and the entrance of this 
cul de sac is guarded by a cordon of tield-works and bat- 
teries, occupying the are of the cirele from the base of , 
one lill to the base of the other. By this you see that the 
place is susceptible of a very vigorous defence, and Omer 
Pacha seems to rest the whole fate of the war (should there 
be one) upon the strength of Schurmla. Besides the sol- 
diers, Le keeps more than 2000 country people employed 
upon the works, who are constantly under his own super- 
intendence. But why he should rely so much upon the 
defences of this place is strange to me, as, from all I 
could see, it would be impossible to supply the army 
with what it wants for its daily consumption for a very 
long time. There is an abundance of grain everywhere. 
In any point of view it is a mistake to suppose that 
the fate of the war would be determined in any im. 
vortant degree by the fate of Sehumla; and Omer 
em in the event of the Russians crossing the Danube, 
will have his forces so divided that the Turkish army may 
be beaten in detail. The country will swarm with Cos- 
sacks, cutting off the supplies of Schumla, and shutting up 
Omer Pacha, so as to compel him to surrender. In the 
meantime, the main body of the Russian army may cross 
the Balkan, and march on Adrianople. The true policy 
of war, I think, would have been for Omer Pacha to have 
concentrated the main body of his army at some central 
point—say Rasgrad or Belle—and thus be able to fall 
upon the Russians with his entire force. By his present 
dispositions, Omer Pacha could not concentrate, as far as 
I could judge, 50,000 men on any one point in ten days, 
It is unnecessary to say what the result must be with 
such dispositions. There are Turkish and Russian de- 
tachments of troops at twelve different points along the 
Danube, from Touleha (near Ismail) to Widdin, watching 
each other across the river. The difference between the 
Turks and the Russians in this is, that the latter have 
placed small bodies of troops along the river in this way, 
to decoy the Turks into the trap of settmg large bodies of 
troops to watch them. For instance, at Georgova, oppo- 


| site this place, there are about 1500 Russians, with 6000 


Turks on this side to watch them; and so it is throughout. 
These Muscovites seem cunning fellows, 


INDIA AND CHINA, 


Tue following are the facts of the Indian news :-— 
Surmuh is quiet. Great famine prevails in the pro- 
vince of Rangoon. The old King of Delhi is dying. 
The British Plenipotentiary in Hong-Kong has advised 
the English not to meddle with the Chinese war. The 
operations in China are isolated; skirmishes without 
results are going on, but the insurgents are still ad- 
vancing. The American commodore has bought in the 
island Bozian, in the Japan seas, grounds for deposits 
of coal, 





AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 


A TOUCHING story of real life is told in the country 
About eleven years ago, long before the gold 
discovery in Australia had startled the people of Eng- 
land, and tempted from her shores some of her best and 
worthiest sons, a silk manufacturer of Manchester 
having failed in business, quitted his native country for 
that distant colony, leaving behind him a wife and two 
children. ‘To a sensitive mind there is no change so 
bitter as one trom affluence to poverty, and so keenly 
did Mrs. M feel this, that she determined to leave 
the scene of her former prosperity, and accordingly 
ame to Liverpool, hoping amongst strangers to hide 
her altered circumstances, and find a living by industry 
for herself and children. By the application of her 
needle she endeavoured to keep gaunt famine from her 
now humble hearth. Time flew on, aud although her 
husband had promised to write and inform her of his 
success in his struggles in his sphere so new, and cheer 
her with hopes of returning fortune, no such tidings 
came, but atter an absence of two years and a half, in- 
telligence reached her that he had died ina strange land. 
Unused to the rough labours of life, this was enough to 
fill with despair and dishearten the most courageous. 
The presence of her children, however, nerved her to 
fresh exertion. But the unfortunate seldom find 
friends, and those little articles, the wreck of other and 
better days, one by one went to find bread for the 
starving children. Even clothes were sold to meet the 
demands of a heartless landlord ; but, in the meantime, 
the stranger in Australia had prospered, and not only 
written to his faithful wife, but sent her remittances, 
which never reached their destination, her whereabouts 
not being known, Every article cf furniture had been 
sold by Mrs. M , and there seemed for her and her 
children but the last resource of the friendless, when 
the former unsuccessful merchant arrived in England a 
wealthy man. Through a chain of circumstances, the 
suffering wife and mother was discovered, and once 
again raised to afiluence ; for, besides 14,0007. which 
was showered into her lap, large possessions in Australia 
are now held, by her husband. It only remains to add 
that the now happy family are about proceeding to Aus- 
tralia; but the tale may be relied on as one of the 








| strange things told in connexion with that colony and 


the eventful histories of families. . 


COUNTRY PARTIES. 
Tur Earl of Stradbroke and Sir Fitzroy Kelly were the 
chief speakers at an agricultural dinner, which took place 
last week, after the show of the East Suffolk Association. 
Lord Stradbroke referred with satisfaction to the “ inerease 
of the wages of all engaged in industrial pursuits, and an 
enjoyment of luxuries by the humbler chisses, which pre- 
viously were unknown to them.” He also showed the ne- 
cessity of checking emigration, and the only feasible way 
to effect this would be by “ improving the dwellings of the 
poor, and by erecting them in the vicinity of those places 
where their labour was required.” Sir Fitzroy Kelly was 
fresh and novel in his counsel: he advised the farmers to 
rely on their own efforts.. He also advised increasing and 
making permanent the comforts of the labouring classes. 
“T entirely agree with those who think that no prosperity 
can exist in any community unless the labouring classes 
are well kept, well provided for, and made contented. 
Among the principal sources of gratification with which I 
have viewed the late change—the late happy change—in 
the situation and prospects of the agriculturists, the great- 
est, perhaps, has been, that it implies of necessity a great 
improvement in the situation of the poorer classes. As —_ 
as they can obtain wages enough to procure not only actual 
subsistence in the necessaries of life, but now and then 
what they have hitherto rarely enjoyed—comforts and 
luxuries—so long we need not dread either disturbance or 
revolution, however much they may take place in other 
countries; so long will that connexion subsist between 
high and low, rich and poor, employer and employed, 
which tends to the happiness and stability of nations.” 
The Royal Bucks Agricultural Association met on Wed- 
nesday, fur their twenty-first anniversary dinner. There 
was a ploughing match, and prizes were given to labourers. 
Mr. Disraeli attended, but made no political sign. He 
spoke a dull speech, which reads like a bad sermon. Among 
the prizes given by the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we find “ 24 10s, to William Lambourne, of Ratclive, for 
having had born to him in lawful wedlock eleven children, 
and brought up nine without parochial relief ;” and two 
other lesser sums to labourers who had not been so pro- 
ductive. 
THE BARNSTAPLE BRIBERIES. 
Tur Barnstaple revelations are of the plainest kind. 
Mr. Saville, a solicitor, makes a complete confession. At 
first Mr. Brembridge refused to spend any money, and 
Mr. Saville reports the consequences. “ I went to Marsh's 
about half-past ten next morning, being sent for, and saw 
Mr. Petter, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Young (commiitee-men), 
who told me that a man upon whom they depended had 
plumped for Lord Ebrington, and they drew the inference 
that bribery had then commenced on the opposite side. 
I said, ‘If that is the case, and the other party believe we 
have no money, I will let them see that we have some.” 
I told them not to pay any more that day, and went away 
to get some more money. I went to my office, where 
had 420/. in sovereigns left out of the 6001. given to me 
by Mr. Brembridge. It was not unusual to have 400 
sovereigns in my oflice. I put about 200 sovereigns in my 
pocket, and carried them to Mr. Petter. I did not count 
the sovereigns, as they were in packets, but only opened 
them to show that they were gold. Mr. Young said some- 
thing about 5/. or 6/. a vote, but I did not intend any 
money to be given that day, but only to be shown, that it 
might be known we had money. An hour afterwards 
I got a message from aman named Greenslade, that he 
wanted some money particularly, and I sent him 207. After 
the poll was over, Mr. Petter told me that he had not a 
penny left out of the 2007. T was also told by two or three 
voters that ‘ Tom-so-and-so’ had been paid, and they thought 
it very hard that they had not. The next day I no sooner 
put my foot in the street than I was attacked by voters at 
every yard, who said that ‘Dick, Tom, and Harry had 
been paid, and that they would be paid likewise, or they 
would split upon Dick, Tom, and Harry.’ I then made up 
my mind that a sum of money, sufficient to pay all ex- 
enses, should be put in the hands of Messrs. Petter, 
Marsh, and Young, and at once went to the bank, and 
drew 1100/., which I gave to Mr. Young. The next day 
Mr. Young told me it was not sufficient, and I gave him 
2001. more. On the following Monday I heard that several 
hungry men were still unsatisfied, and that about 3007. 
more was wanted, making 1800/. in the whole. I then 
told Mr. Brembridge what had been done, and that gentle- 
man, although very angry, paid me the money. Altogether 
I received trom Mr. Brembridge 2187/.; in addition to 
which Mr. Brembridge himself paid for the pelling-booth, 
and a printer's bill of about 307., and some other expenses. 
I believe that at the last eleetion no promise of money was 
given by any authorised man, and that the 1,800/. had 
been spent in ‘hush-inoney’ rather than bribery.” The 
details of this general bribery appear from the mouths of 
individual witnesses. For instance, Mr. J. W. Gaydon, 
silversmith, appeared in the witness-box, and expressed a 
wish to correct his evidence of the preceding day. He ad- 
mitted now having assented to the entry of his name for 
anything which might be passing after the election, but 
still asserted his brother Henry had received the whole 142. 
After a long and painful scene of equivocation, he admitted 
he took 6/. for himself, “like the rest,” and that he did not 
send 117. in a parce! to London to his brother, as he posi- 
tively swore the day before. The painful impression created 
by this evidence was deepened immediately afterwards by 
a rumour that anotherof the “Gaydons,” named “Thomas,” 
a freeman, nearly 80 years of age, by trade a mason, had 
just cut his throat, through fear of being summoned before 
the commissioners, his name having been given in on the 
list of his relative, Mr. George Tyte Gaydon, as having 
been paid 6/. for his vote on behalf of Brembridge and 





Fraser, and he —_ sworn positively before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that he had received ng 
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money in consideration of his vote. Inquiry verified the 
fact ; but it appeared that the poor man was discovered in 
time to avert an immediately fatal result, and it is thought 
he will ultimately recover. 


THE CHOLERA IN ENGLAND. 
Tur Cholera Committee appointed by the Epidemiological 
Society of London are, we are informed, diligently engaged 
in investigating the origin and progress of the present 
outbreak of cholera in this country. 

A case of cholera has occurred in Southwark—in a lo- 
eality surrounded by knackers’ yards, bone boilers, and cat- 
gut makers. John Hickie was taken ill on Saturday at 
one o'clock (“having violent pains in his bowels.”) He 
came home: a doctor was sent for ; medicines were given, 
and his body was chafed, but he continued to have purging 
and severe cramps. He sank into collapse that evening, 
and died the next evening. The house where the man 
died was in a very dirty state: and it had a very bad swell 
from the knackers’ yards and bone-boilers. There are 
several bone-boilers close together, besides catgut-string 
makers. The stench is most offensive from them. There 
is no back entrance or yard to any of the houses, and but 
two privies, common to all, neither of which are drained. 
There is but one drain, and that is placed in the centre of 
the court for the refuse or slops of the ten houses, the 
stench from which is most intolerable and suffocating. 
Nothing whatever has been done to these houses since the 
last visitation of cholera. The Buildings Act prohibits 
bone-boiling in towns, bat its prohibition was dated thirty 
years from the passing of the act, that is, twenty-one years 

ence. Regarding this special Southwark nuisance, the 
neighbours had becn anxious to remove it, but were baffled 
by the delays of the official people. The following verdict 
was returned by the jury who sat upon the body of the 
victim :—That the deceased died from Asiatic cholera, in- 
duced from the unwholesome trades carried cn in the 
neighbourhood; that it is the opinion of the jury that the 
Board of Guardians ought to be invested with the au- 
thority they formerly held under the Board of Health 
in such matters, and that that power should be con- 
tinuous.” 

The City Court of Sewers has got a report from its 
medical officer, pointing out the existence of offensive 
slaughter-houses in the city. 

The cholera continues at Neweastle. On Monday there 
were in that town 57 new cases, 10 recoveries, 23 deaths, 
andin Gateshead, up to the same date, there were 27 deaths. 
Precautions are tobe taken, now that the disease has broken 
out. The Board of Guardians has adopted the following 
suggestions :—‘ 1. That a sanitary otlicer be appointed to 
act in conjunction with the medical and relieving officer of 
the parish of All Saints. 2. Four or six nurses or female 
attendants to be employed; also whitewashers. 3. From 
places overcrowded means shguld be provided for removing 
to the vagrant ward. 4. That the inspectors of provisions 
should visit the Hamburgh steamboats and fruit ships, 
with a view to ascertain and interdict the sale of rotten or 
unwholesome fruit. 5. That a ‘house to house’ visitation 
be established to treat all incipient cases, and to cause the 
removal of filth and nuisances. 6. That a cholera station 

be placed about the west end of the New-road, where 
peel ss and attendance can be promptly had during the 
night. 7. That animal food on bread, and coals be dis- 
tributed to widows and other very destitute people in the 
neighbourhood of infected localities. 8. That the ae 
requested to stop the prevalent practice of throwing night- 
coil out of the windows. 9. That the scavenging of the 
narrow lanes, &c., be done in the morning, and not, as at 
present, inthe middle of the day. 10. That all the lanes 
from the head of the quay to the east end of Sandgate be 
washed out by the water-engine.” 

Slaughter-houses are making preparations for cholera in 
“the City.” In consequence of the suppression of slaugh- 
tering in cellars within the City, there has been a greater 
demand, especially in this locality, for other slaughterin 
places, and many of those persons who own rem 
slaughter-houses in Newgate-market have been induced 
to share these with the displaced slaughterers. In con- 
sequence of this hospitality, the amount of slaughtering in 
particular premises has increased very considerably, and 
such premises have, in fact, assumed altogether the cha- 
racter of public slaughter-houses, where, on many days, 
slaughtering goes on continuously. For this purpose they 
are absolutely unsuited, in respect of their dimensions and 
ventilation, so that neighbours who had patiently tolerated 
the previous system have raised loud objections against 
the recent aggravation of the nuisance. It appears that 
in 22 slaughtering places of this locality there are slaugh- 
tered aunually about 141,800 animals, and, to measure 
the evil accurately, it must be remembered that this 
slaughtering comes unequally in different houses, and on 
different days. Thus, for instance, in one particular 
slaughter-house, which is much complained of by its 
neighbours, there have been killed 260 animals in a day, 
and the ventilation of this place can only be effected 
through a sort of shaft, 12 feet wide, which is bounded on 
the south side by the backs of those houses in Paternoster- 
row. These houses, accordingly, cannot but receive the 
entire effluvia of the shambles. ~ 

In the General Board of Health report from Newcastle 
of the progress of the disease, we find the following account 
of the conduct of the local authorities:—* The Town 
Council have suspended their by-laws to pass the common 
lodging-house regulations under the Act, which they have 
allowed to remain a dead letter up to this moment, though 
there is not a place in the kingdom in which its provisions 
were more urgently required.” 

And in a letter from Newcastle to the Times we find the 
following :—“ Will any of your readers believe that at 
least 15,000 families in this town are destitute of water- 
closets or privies, and that father and daughter, mother 
and son, brother and sister, perform generally in the same 
room the ordinary functions of nature; and that this is 
cast into the street, so that entire districts are converted 

into gigantic cesspools ?” 


Tuk inquiry imto the causes of the fall of the Strand 
houses has elicited some curnows facts, A policeman de- 

»sed—* 1 was on duty m the Strand on Thursday morn- 
ing last, about twenty minutes before eight o'clock. 1 was 
standing opposite the house which has now fallen down, 
No. lst. 1 was looking ap towards this house, standing 
on the opposite side of the way. It seemed to me as if 
something gave way at the bottom of the house ; it directly 
gave a loud crack at the top, and down it fell into the hole, 
where there is an excavation for another house. The dust 
was so great that | was smothered and could not see for 
some time. The whole house went down at once, in about 
half a minute.” A suspicious juryman asked —“ Had you 
any motive for looking up at that house more than at any 
other house?’ and the policeman answered, “ No.” 

A carpenter who appeared as a witness, said—*“T had 
noticed the house before it fell down, and it had been the 
subject of conversation, as being im an unsafe state. This 
conversation was on the Tuesday. I had looked at the 
| house myself, but had not expressed an opinion. Tt was 

expressed to me by some labouring men. I shall be able 
to find them.” 

One of the inmates of the house, Elizabeth Stanhouse, 
| ayoung girl of eighteen, told her story :~ “T was in the 
house when the fall occurred, about a quarter to eight 
o'clock. I was in the kitchen when | heard a slight crack. 
It was a very slight crack, and appeared to come from 
just where I was standing, close by the pavement in the 
| arca. I threw myself down, as I heard the house was not 

safe, instead of running up stairs, and I fell down the steps 
leading into the cellar. I was stunned, and as soon as I 
could recover I heard a noise like thunder, and it became 
a? dark. None of the ruins fell upon me, but it 


jetely dark. I was there I think about an hour and a 
Ralf, screaming and crying out for aid, before any of the 
bricks were moved. The rubbish was moved off the grating 
where the coals were let down, and [ then turned the gas 
off at the meter, which was m the cellar, as I feared an 
accident, and I was nearly suffocated by the escape of it. 
Ihave heard Mr. and Mrs. Thompson say the house was 
insecure. They have said so to friends, and Mr. Abra- 
hams was there the day before, and said the party wall 
| was coming down, and that they were to stop on the first 

floor while it came down. Iam not aware if they made 
any official communication to any one that they considered 
the house to be unsafe.” 

A person éngaged on the working of the foundation of 
the adjoining houses said :— When Signing out the foun- 
dation, we were in two or three places about eighteen 
inches below the foundation of the at which fell; but 
it was not generally all the way, though at one of these 
places, about the centre, I caught sight of the wall bulging 
out. T can’t say that the hole did anything to weaken the 
wall. It did not do it any good. When I saw the earth 
falling down from the wall, I did not apprehend danger. 
It was shored up immediately.” 

A builder, who had examined the plans for the new 
works, and who had often examined the house, said:— 
“ Had there been shores to support the joists and planks 





standing now.” 

Houses in town seem bent on falling. In Ludgate-hill, 
on Wednesday, two houses “bulged” and “ threatened ;” 
and they were then shored up. They have not yet fallen. 
On Wednesday evening, in Fleet-street, the back of a 
house fell in; the front also bulged, and the glass panes 
cracked. An optician’s house in Long-acre also ye 
signs of decay; and the inmates are afraid that it will 
fall. 





THE WORKING CLASSES. 
Tue London bootmakers have obtained the advance 
they asked. There are other metropolitan successes : 
the basket-makers have got ten per cent. increase, and 
the young persons employed in ready-made clothing, 
slop-clothing, and shirt-making, have obtained advances 
in some cases. The Dowlas colliers have established 
an advance of thirty per cent. upon the wages given 
last autumn, but many of them have found even better 
wages elsewhere. Many demands are still outstand- 
ing. The general strike in the Manchester district 
proceeds: there are now some 5000 looms, and 2000 
workers idle in Manchester, and some few at Fairficld, 
near that city. The colliers of the West Riding de- 
mand, that as coal has risen 10d. a ton, they should 
get an advance of 3d.aton. They have made open- 
air demonstrations. They also demand that Govern- 
ment should insist upon proper precautions against 
accidents in the working of mines. The joarneymen 
bakers of London propose to demand an advance, 
making the move by districts. The London police 
propose to make another movement— privately to meet 


the men. ‘The Birmingham police, some of whom 
lately obtained an advance, are about to demand an 
uniform and fair advance of 2s., according to classes. 
A branch of the Leicester hosiery workers have de? 
manded an advance of 2d. per dozen up to sixty leads, 
and 3d. per dozen above that width. This is a mode- 
rate request, and is likely to be successful. The crate- 
makers in the Potteries demand an advance of 7} per 
cent. Women seem inclined to join the general strike. 


cent. advance in their prices, and the laundresses of 
Macclesfield are about to organize a strike at a public 
meeting. 





FALLING HOUSES. | 


jocked up the vault door, so that it made the place com- | 


placed under the ceilings, it would have been safe and 
! 


the objections of the Commissioners to gatherings of | 


At Macclesfield, the mangle-women demand 50 per | 





Irish progress is shown in many departments, The 
railways have been especially served by the Exhibition, 
and it would Appear that the dividends of shareholders 
must this season be very much above the former per- 
centage on paid-up capital The Great Southern 
and Western's last woek's returns amounted to 
TOLL lide. 10d., against 5551. Ge. Od. at the same 
period last year. The Midland was 3078/. Gs. Od. against 
27301. Ts, 2d. last year. The Ulster has made rapid ad- 
vances in its weekly earnings ; the receipts for the past 
week were 1417/. 7s., against LLIS!, 1s. 3d. same date of 
1852. The Queen's visit gave the Kingstown a start 
in the receipts; 2001/7. Ss. 11d. were raised on that 
Phe line ot 
railway from Waterford to Tramore was opened on 
Wednesday, thus affording a further instance of what 


little line, scarcely seven miles in length. 


The line is seven and a half 
miles long, and was completed by Mr, Dargan in sin- 
teen weeks after the first sod was turned. 
An Ulster manofacturer gives an aceount of the con- 
dition of the people in the district adjoining the Ban :— 
There is not an idle man, woman, or bey in the 


an Irishman can do. 


whole district, unless in some ease of incorrizible idle- 
ness. The manufacturers, the bleachers, and the linen- 
dealers, the muslin-working agents, the humble girls 
employed at embroidery-—in fact, all classes are at fall 
and profitable work ; and I assure you that there is no 
want of capital to carry on all this enterprise, but 
quite the contrary. 


Phere is a steady increase in the 
rents demanded for farms ; 
higher than for many years ; 


agricultural produce is 
and the traffie on the 
railways here is augmenting.” 

Here is another Irish fact. A Leeds firm lately 
started in Belfast, in the foundry business, have got 
large orders for steam-looms from several of our spin- 
ners and manufacturers, and that the establishment is 
to be in full work in the month of November. It may 
; reasonably be expected that, in future, the trade will 

occupy a still more commanding position, while the 
| wages of the artizan will be increased, and the com- 
merce of the town extended. 
To find the Queen showing a practical interest in the 
, dwellings of the common working people is very pleasing. 
She has written by “C. P. Phipps” to Sir Edward 
Borough of Dublin, who is making an effort to esta- 
Dlish a model lodging-house iv that city :—* The Queen 
and Prince consider it of very great importance to the 
social condition of the people of Dublin that this at- 
tempt at the improvement of the habitations should 
be successful; but her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
| feel also very anxious that some attempt should be 
made to improve the feeling of the lower classes in 
Ireland with regard to the state of their clothing, and 
| to induce them at least to make some exertion to keep 
| their clothes, of however poor a quality, in a decent 
state of repair 


It might, perhaps, be possible to join 
to the advantage of improved and cheap lodgings, 
some condition that the tenants of these apartments 
would be expected to make some attempt at mend- 

| ing their clothes, and they should be made to feel 

| some shame at raggedness, which fs (as is seen in 
| other countries) by no means a necessary accompani- 
ment of poverty.” 

The following is interesting to persons of the craftse 
man class, and to others :—*“ The Rev. Mr. M‘Kenzie, 
of the Free Church, Leith, lately erected a row of 
eight self-contained houses for the working-classes, 
each having a kitchen, senllery, and two bed-rooms, 
with ample conveniences, for less than 7007, being at 
a rate of less than 88/ for each house, Under the 
present forms of conveyancing, and the multiplicity 
and the confused state of our records, the expense 
attending the transfer of each of these houses would 
not be less than 20/, Such expense consequently keeps 
the working man out of the lind market. In Ame- 
rica, and in some of our own colonies, house and land 
property can be conveyed from one to another by a 
few lines written on a single page of a public register, 
and at the cost of a few shillings.” 

STORY OF A WILL. 

Tue Kelly will case—one of the most remarkable of the 
day—has been in part revived by new legal proceedings. 

| The story of the whole transaction is as Pitows In 

1838, Mrs. Birch was married to the late Edmund Kelly, 

| who died in 1845, leaving personal property to the arnount 

of 250,0001,, and real property yielding between 30001 
and 400/,a year. Mrs. Kelly applied for probate of a 
will which she said had been made by Mr. Kelly, and 
which purported to convey to her the entire of the de- 
ceased gentleman's real and personal property. Miss 
Thewles, who, as sole next of kin. would be entitled to 
all the personal property if Mr. Kelly died intestate, en 
tered a caveat, upon which proceedings commenced in the 
Prerogative Court. Mrs. Kelly, it would appear, intro- 

| dueed Mr. John Robert Malone, a solicitor, with whom 

she had been acquainted, to Mr. Kelly, representing him 
to be a person having her confidence, and well suited to 
| earry out any arrangement he wished to make respecting 
her. The destroyed letters were written to this Mr. 
Malone by Mrs. Kelly in the months of June, July, and 
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\ Ir letters 1 expr la great 
M 1 stated that she would ma 
Mr. Kelly, who was in i n health 
: i ig. if he would a t her in procur 
i 1y Kelly ot a deed eonveyjng t» her all 
It wa tant to asce a wh ror 
t ‘ youu for if t! were they cis 
piracy to oblain poose mof Mr. Kelly's vast 
. i of t f (letters 
“ lated f 1, and bore the post k, as would be 
Dr fan e called Uck ld, in Su ‘ whither 
th ant Ir. hh to live. Lhe letters 
t ‘ I Ml ) to Mr. Gi er, 
t ' of M Thewles, a nileman of high re- 
" He mace faithful copies of them, which 
“ pr rved, a which he would prove. It would 
t fier Mra. Kelly's marriage in 1838, the 
1 Ma " th: litigation was commenced 
| | M 


Kelly, began to state that 
hich, if brought to hght, 
\ { ’ n the Jegal proceedings, 
I e of Miss Thewles’s charges 
was, t will propounded by Mr. Kelly was procured 
vod fraud, and nothing would establish 


t in the letters. The letters were 


M at the Bilton Hotel to a gentleman 

aumed TI | ‘Taylor, who was acquainted with Mrs. 
Kel ancl rand who, on seeing them, gave it as 
h i that they were genuine. At Malone's request 
} nicated with Mr, Campion, the attorney of Mrs. 
I 1 the subject, and stated that Malone required 
F f riving up the letters. Negotiations were car- 
1 considerable time between Mrs. Kelly and 

Mr. Campion on the one hand, with Mr. Malone on the 


other, through Mer. Taylor and Colonel Smith, relative to 








the giving up of the letters, and it was finally agreed they 
should be destroyed by Mr. Malone in consideration of 
(x I | ved in pursuance of the agreement 
in T8488, and the m y paid through the hands of Mr. 
Tas In May, 1852, while the argument was going on 
l re Lord Chancellor Blackburne, on Mra. Kelly's peti- 
t for a commission of review, she made an affidavit in 
which she stated that those letters were forgeries. She is 
now A J 


| with perjury in the swearing of this affidavit, 


and w com ng the fraudulent destruction of the 


CURLOSITIES OF JUSTICE, 


Tire new act for the better regulation of publie houses in 
S uid is now in foree. Tt was passed on the 1th ult., 
reciting that great evils have been found to arise from 
the granting of certificates for spirits, wine, and excisable 


liquors, to be drunk or consumed on the premises, to 
dealers in provisions and other commodities, the act pro- 
s remedy for such evils, to make regulations for 
pul houses in Seotland. No certificates is to be granted 
" on the express condition that no groceries are to he 
sold on the premises, Groeers may obtain certificates, bat 
not for the sale of liquors to be consumed on the premises, 
The act repeals certain provisions in the act 6 Geo. IV., 
e. 81, for granting licenses in Scotland. No certificate is 


to be granted until the premises have been inspected and 
reported suitable for the business. After Whit-Sunday 
next certificates are not to be granted to blacksmiths, tax 
collectors, and others. New duties for licenses are set forth 


in the act By the Lith section police officers and con- 
vered to enter public houses, and the 





Bri € I 
keepe i being tined for disobedienee of the law, may be 
‘ ed for non-payment. There are several forms an- 
nexed to th t regulate public houses, and to remedy 
the ls which have arisen in regard to public houses in 
S nd 
& aimenatgeunmenminnmemn 
CRIMINAL RECORD. 

A cross between a pawn-otlice and a thieves’ feace 
flon es in low lanes in the City. “ Leaving shops” are 
established ; people “ leave” their goods, being paid (say) 


Rix] , and coming back, pay sevenpence for taking 





them out lhe penny covers the interest on the loan, bat 
the shopkeepers say, “ It is a mere selling and buying 
mat Some of the old women who keep these shops 
have been lined. 


A woman entered a shop in Whitecross-street, and asked 
for essential oil of almonds (a poison), stating that Mr. 
Purssell, confectioner in Cornhill, wanted it. The shop- 
lown a bottle of the preparation, and wrapped 
it up in paper; but, upon reconsideration, he requested 


man took 





the woman to bring a written order from Messrs. Purssell, 
at tho same time laying the bottle down upon the counter. 
He had no ner done » than the woman snatched up 
the bott vulled out the cork, and swallowed a good por. 


tion of the contents. The shopman had a struggle with 











her, and endeavoured to wrest the bottle from her, which 
was broken, but she had swallowed a large quantity of the 
acid m the effects of which she soon became insensible. 
Ihe usual t s were tried, but they were of no avail. 
She was removed to St. Bartholomew's ITospital in a state 
of collay se, but she dicd in the surgery soon after her 
arrival : 
The present Middlesex Sessions are light, considering | 


the length of time that had elapsed since the last sessions 
at Clerkenwell. The diminution that has taken place is 
not attributable to any one particular cause, but to a 
combination of causes, and it is a very gratifying cir- 
cumstance that few offences are now committed through 
want of employment and food. 

In Manchester, the other day, a man knocked down a 
woman, trampled on her, and kicked her upon the lower 
part of her person. “ The pain he inflicted by his brutality 
was excessive, and the woman shrieked in agony and fear.” 
Several persons went to her assistance, and found her 
lying upon the ground, bleeding profusely, 

Phree boys entered the shop of Mr. Edmonds, an um- 
brella maker, 15, East-road, Hoxton, and Mackenzie asked 
Mrs. Edmonds, who was behind the counter, for a fish- 


hook 


While she was serving them, a thitd boy, who had 




















h him a carpet bag, joined them, and placed the carpet 
hag on a stove in the shop, and took from it a live pigeon, 
with which he walked up to the back parlour door, and 
asked Mrs. Edmonds if it was not a good one, and said 
something about flying it. Mackenzie joined him, and 
they let the pigeon loose, and it flew up the stairease. One 
of the boys and Mrs. Edmonds went up stairs after it, 
while the other boy, being left alone in the parlour, helped 





i 
inantel-pi ce, 





himself to a watch that was hanging over t 
and which could be seen from (he street. The pigeon was 
cauglit, the three left with it, and directly afterwards Mrs. 
Edmonds missed the wateh. Two vears imprisonment and 
hard labour have be the boys, and 
six months to the third. 

George Finn wished to speak to a convict friend of his 
starting by rail for Dorchester, but the officers would not 
allow it. Whereupon, George Finn got under the car- 
ringes, placed his head on the rails, and dared them to go 
on. The railway people had to umhook the carriages one 
by one, before the obstructive Alcibiades could be removed. 

“James Hays separated from his wife, and lived with 

another woman, but he used to allow his wile a small 
sum weekly for her maintenance. Her visits for payment, 
however, irritated him. On last Saturday he was seen to 
strike her with his fist. This was in the Shepherd’s Bush 
market, before many people. The wife ran behind some 
men, and begged of them to save her from her husband, 
but they would not, either through indifference or fear. 
She ran away through the market, and Hays ran after 
her, threatening to kick out her brains. He did kick at 
her several times. No more was seen of Hays or his hunted 
wife until the policeman on duty found him among the 
foundations of some new buildings near the place. He tells 
the rest of the story :—* I heard a noise as if some person 
vas scrainbling up the bank. I thought it was the con- 
stable on the beat. I went across to the place to see if it 
was him. It was very foggy at the time, and I could 
scarcely seo anything before me. I stood for a minute, 
and not hearing anything, I got underneath some railings 
and passed into the grounds. L then listened, but could not 
hear or see anybody. I then turned ou my lantern, and 
after walking about twelve yards, | saw Hays standing in 
tront of me. I asked him what he did there, and he re- 
plied, with an oath, ‘ What business is that to you. He 
appeared stupitied at the time, and seemed to tremble very 
much, which I attributed to bis having been lying down 
in the eold. He then turned his face, and continued stand- 
ing for a short time looking in one direction. I told him 
that he must leave the place, as he had no business there, 
and I pointed to a spot where he could get out, I then 
walked a few paces, thinking he was following me, but on 
turning round I found that he had not moved from the 
place ; L then went back to him, and saw that he had gone 
further down, which was nearer to the place where the 
deceased was afterwards found, and I told him that if he 
did not quit the place, I should be compelled to lock him 
up. He sighed and shivered a good veal, which I still 
attributed to the fog and cold. Ile then went away, and 
I did not see him return.” Another policeman found the 
wife; he says: —“ I found her quite insensible, and vomit- 
ing very much. She was lying upon her cheek, which was 
very much bruised and swollen. I turned her over, and 
she then tried to open her eyes. She managed to open 
one, but the other she was quite unable to do in conse- 
quence of its being so much swollen, I obtained the 
stretcher, and with the assistance of another officer we re- 
moved her to the station at Brook-green. [remained with 
her until five o'clock in the afternoon, and during the 
whole time she never spoke. She was then removed to 
the house oceupied by her brother-in-law in Brook-green- 
place, and L understand she died within five minutes after- 
wars.” 

Two young fellows, attired in the first style, went into 
the house of Mrs. Davies, a respectable shopkeeper, in 
Dudley, on Tuesday. afternoon, and stated to her that a 
wager of 50/. had been laid, at one of the principal inns in 
the town, upon their production of one hundred shillings, 
each bearing a fue simile of the Queen, in the space of half 
an hour. They were willing to make any sacrifice to ob- 
tain them, not exactly for the wager itself, for they made 
it appear that money to them was of no account, but merely 
for the honour of winning it. They also made several in- 
quiries as to the welfare of Mrs. Davies and family, and 
said they were on very intimate terms with her son, Mr. 
Simri Turner, who, they stated, had known them for se- 
veral years, and by whom they had been sent there. Mrs. 
Davies went immediately for her cash-box, in which there 
was a quantity of silver, and aiso a number of sovereigns. 
The three then sat down, and made a close inspection of 
the shillings, setting those on one side that bore the im- 
press of the Queen’s head. When this had been done, and 
the number of shillings counted, the men produced a quan- 
tity of gold, and paid for them, expressing their warmest 
thanks to Mrs. Davies for supplying them with the valued 
shillings, and protesting that she should receive a premium 
upon them. The men having taken their leave in the 
most courteous manner, reiterating their thanks for her 
kindness, Mrs. Davies proceeded to place the cash-box in 
its usual place of keeping, previous to which, however. she 
thought it advisable to count over its contents. On doing 
this, she found that six sovereigns had been stolen. 

A merchant in Huddersfield lost his pocket-book, con- 
iaining two cheques on the Huddersfield Banking Com- 
pany for 6197. He soon discovered his loss, but unfor- 
tunately did not proceed instantly to the bank, which was 
only some two hundred yards distant, to stop the payment 
of the cheques. On his going there shortly aflerwards, 
he found that both cheques had been presented at the 
counter, and paid to a young man who was said to bear a 
strong resemblance to the loser of the cash. The payment 
was made in 2197. in gold, 200/. in Bank of England notes, 
and 2007. in the notes of the Huddersfield Banking Com- 
pany; and the person had only left the counter a few 
minutes before the owner of the cheques entered. The 
cashier, on being informed of the loss, was greatly surprised 
at the great ess of the presenter of the cheques; for 
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he said the young man was fully twenty minutes in count- 
ing the cash, took up a great space on the counter, and 
counted the money in a very bungling but cool manner, 
He would have no difficulty in reeognising the person of 
the young man again, aud the police are prosecuting in- 
quiries, which it is hoped will lead to his disegvery. 

\t the Llighland games ‘dinburgh on Thursday, a 
military officer in plain clothes severcly struck a little boy 
in the crowd, merely for pressing on him. The boy's 
head was cut open, and the bystanders made the police 
arrest the officer; but some sold 
ment (the 4th) recognising the officer, attempted to rescue 
him, and a scuffle « between them and the police. 
It was repressed with difficulty, and the police received 
some hard blows. The soldiers are under arrest. 

Some misconduct by a clergyman was brought before 
the Bloomsbury County Court on Wednesday. Mr. Shel- 
ton’s wife died, and he went to the Saint Giles’s Cemetery 
to choose a grave for her. He caw the clergyman’s brother, 
who acted as assistant sexton, to whom he pointed out the 
place he chose, saying that he should like the grave to be 
six feet deep, which being by that person agreed to, he 
went into the office, and paid to the clerk 13s. 67. for the 
ground, and 2s. 6¢. for it to be banked up for twelve 
months. On going with the corpse on the 3rd of July, 
they were taken to a grave in a contrary direction to where 
he had agreed for, and about three or four feet deep, to 
which objecting as not what he had paid for, the clergy- 
man said, “ You can’t have what you want, and if you 
don’t have that, youcan do your best and your worst.” 
He consequently had the body taken from the burial- 
ground to an undertaker’s, named Nash, in the neighbour- 
hood, where it remained till the Tuesday, when the inter- 
ment took place at the St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields burial- 
ground, about a mile distant. The plaintiffs son corrobo- 
rated his father’s statement, adding that, on the coffin 
being brought back from the ground, it was taken into the 
chapel, and his father being very ill, sat down beside it. 
Shortly afterwards the parson, who had‘ divested himself 
of his surplice, entered, and addressing the plaintiff, said, 
“ Now, what do you want 2” to which Mr. Shelton replied, 
“1 want the grave which I selected.” The clergyman 
made answer, “ You can’t have it, and if you don’t like the 
one which has been pointed out to you, you may take the 
corpse away, and do your best.” The son then asked him 
for the registrar’s certificate, which was always given to 
the clergyman by the friends of a deceased person before 
the funeral took place, but he refused to give it, and still 
retains it, and it was with great difficulty that a second 
one could be procured to authorize the interment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert still remain in the 
North. Deer-stalking is the staple of the Prince’s 
amusement. The Queen has been present at the 
driving of the woods for deer. 
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Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley is the only candidate in the 
field for North Warwickshire. 

Gravesend, having over sixteen thousand inhabitants, 
demands a representative in Parliament. 

On Wednesday, a Court of Directors was held at the 
Fast India House, when Mr. James Thomason, at present 
lieutenant-governor of the N. W. Provinces, was appointed 
governor of Madras, and Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H., 
governor of Bombay. 

Two squadrons of the Queen’s fleet are now in Cork 
Harbour, waiting the inspection of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. On Friday evening, Admiral Martin, in her 
Majesty's ship Duke of Wellington, and the squadron 
pee his command, arrived, and on Saturday evening, 
Admiral Corry, with the ships under his command, made 
their appearance in Bantry Bay, south of Berehaven, and 
were shortly after anchored in the fine harbour. A corre- 
spondent of an Irish journal, after mentioning the arrival 
of Admiral Martin’s squadron, says:—‘“Some of the 
natives, thinking they were the French or Russians, ran 
to the mountains.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury concluded his triennial 
visitation of the dioeese of Canterbury on Friday, Sep- 
tember 9, at Maidstone. Before taking leave of his 
clergy, the Archbishop expressed the great gratification 
which he had experienced at the state of the churches and 
schools within the diocess, and at the very full attendance 
both of the clergy and of the churchwardens at the different 
places of holding his visitation. 

The opposition to church rates is spreading, and in a 
practical shape. At Wakefield, last week, the parishioners 
voted the adjournment of the question by a large majority. 
At Salisbury, a solicitor moved “ That it is perfectly legal 
and competent to repair the church by funds raised in some 
manner other than by a church rate; and as it is not 
obligatory on the parishioners to make a rate for that 
purpose, the vestry refuse to make any rate.” The motion 
was carried. At Uxbridge, also, the rate has been refused. 


Lord Elgin, Governor-General of Canada, arrived at 
Liverpool, on Sunday. 

On Monday, the Marquis of Chandos commenced his 
official duties as Chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway. 

Mr. Joun OU Connell, of Grenab, brother to Daniel 
O'Connell, has died at Dinan, a small town in France. 
He was a quiet and pleasant country gentleman. 

The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen are to attend 
divine service at Christ Church on Wednesday, and after- 
wards hear the senior scholars of Christ’s Hospital School 
deliver their annual orations. 





An injured cabman appeared before the magistrates to 
tell his story. The other morning he was hired by an old 
gentleman in the Walworth-road, who told him in the 
first instance to drive him to Bermondsey-square. He 
next drove him to one place and then to another, and the 
defendant being a “nice old gentleman,” he thought it 
was all right ie, however, found it was all wrong; for; 
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after driving him it for upwards of eight ho = , he 
found that “ he not a «i maz.” The old 
gentleman admitted that the statement of He tr 
was quite right, and said the few goods he had were in the 
hands of a broker for rent. Saunders, the summoning 
officer, said he had heard that the defendant owed 7s. more 
to a second cabman, and Saunders h doubted, 
from his propensities to calb-riding, whether there were not 
a great many more whom he had victimised. The pri- 
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soner, being without the means to pay, was sent to 
prison. 
The School of Design has been now entirely removed 





from Somerset House, and has been centralized at Marl- 
borough House. The removal is now complete, and the 
rooms given up to the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages. The scho removed to Masten ugh 
House, and will form part of the Central School 
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the Department of Science and Art. The several district 
schools already established in the metropolis, at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Westminster, St. Thomas, Charterhouse 
Schools, Finsbury, and about to be established in St. 
Martin's parish, and elsewhere, will supply the elementary 
instruction in art formerly en at Somerset House, 
whilst the higher branches will be tau at Marlborough 
House. 

Mr. Scott Russell’s steamship factory, at Milwall, took 
fire a little after twelve o'clock on Friday night. At first 


. it was thought, 





the fire was so little that a bucket of water 
would put it out ; but, from one room in the furnace de- 
partments, the fire shot up into the sheds, and soon*the 
whole range was in one blaze. The fire spread with fearful 
rapidity, seizing six forges, and reaching to the saw-mill 
on the north side. This, a brick building, one hundred 
fect long, was soon burned up. One thousand tons of planks 
next took fire, and wre of eighty tons of coals 
joined the enormous conflagration. The huge fire lighted up 
Greenwich Hospital, the Observatory, and the shipping on 
the river. The progress of the flames now endangered the 
most valuable part—the engineering department, one 
hundred and sixty feet long, and five high. The 
flames rose from floor to floor, and then forth from 
the roof. From factory to factory the far ames progressed, 
and nothing but some pre mises on the east side, of slight 
value, ese aped destruction. ‘he adj works 

Messrs. Napier were also set on fire, and burned down. 
Engines were early on the spot, but they did little good. 
The loss is estimated at 100,000/. — origin of the fire 
is not known. Three other fires occurred in the metropolis 
this week. The details are not inte 


A Lancashire firm has offered to the Cork Guardians to 
employ the young children in the ir workhouse. They 
would be supplied with good wholesome food, clothing, 
lodgings, and have every attention p rid to their comfort, 
and, after obtaining a knowle Ige of the bu small 
wages would be given them, in addition to the above, 
according to their merit. 


Near the country town of Warrington a rare sight is to 
be seen. Following the course of the river, Warrington 
is not less than thirty miles from Enema: and thou- 
sands of people travelling by the London and North 
Western Railway through the town, and seeing a huge 
ship of 2500 tons burthen on the stocks, without per- 
ceiving the water near, have naturally asked ‘ * how he = 
where is it to be launched?” Many of these persons, in 
the absence of any certain knowledge, have sp alate 1 on 
the subject, and supposed that it was a vessel fittin 
gether in parts, as iron houses and churches are for the 
colonies, to be taken to pieces again, and removed in a 
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more convenient form. The fact is, however, that the 
river Mersey flows past the foun Iry, and though insigni- 
ficant in width (something like the Thames at Henley), it 


has tides which give it occasional depth. The vessel 
building at a bend of the river, so that she will be launched 
not across, but up the river, in a straight reach of the 
stream, up which she may run half a mile if necessary, 
with ample depth and space. But the Tayleur deserves 
note also asa sign of the times. Ship-building is going 
on at such a rapid pace, that the yards of the old builders, 
on the Clyde, at Sunderland, and elsewhere, are full of 
new vessels; the Bank Quay Foundry Company have 
obtained this order, because of the great attention 
which owners are just now directing to ir yn as the material 
for ship-building. There are well informed people who 
say that the time is not far distant when there will not be 
a large craft in the merchant service that is not of iron. 
The present vessel is to be built, completed, and delivered 
in Liverpool within six montlis from the laying down of 
her keel. 

The shareholders of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
Railway have resolved, by a large majority, on accepting 
the proposal of amalgamation with the Great Western 
Company. For 1001. Shrewsbury and Birmingham stock, 
the shareholder will get 85/. of the Great Western stock, 
and 901. will be given for every 100/. stock to shareholders 
in the Shrewsbury and Chester line — a conjoint specu- 
lation. 

The Solent, a new West India packet, is built on 
diagonal lines, like the Vectis and Valetta, and great 
things are expected from her performances. She is in- 
tended for the Southampton and Panama tr: He -probably 
the most important in the world. That line has Europe 
for one terminus, and the Pacific, esialing the States of 
Central and South America, California, and Australia, for 
another. That ships can be built capable of running from 
Southampton to Panama in sixteen days, is undoubted, 
and, if any company in the world should possess such 
ships, it is the West India Mail Company. 

The Marco Polo has again made a remarkable run from 
Australia. She started from Australia on the 10th of 
June, and arrived in the Mersey on Tuesday of this week 
(Sept. 13.) It will be recollected that the Marco Polo 
made her last voyage in five months and twenty-one days 
under favourable _auspices ; the present voyage has been 








made i in exactly six months under very unfavourable aus- 


pices, she having been detained five days in the ice, and 
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fifteen days by calms on the line; buat, for a ship to have 
made two voyages to Australia and b ~ hk in t ave under 
twelve months is the most remarkal uwhievement ever 
recorded in t sade halite ration. tee i ioe ap- 
peared on ‘Change about one o'clock « lay, and met 
with a hearty weleome from all the mere _ assembled. 


The cheering was lowg and load, 

An illustration of the injustice arising from the rate of 
colonial postage has just ocx vurred. We find by the 
of August 2h, that the mail brought by the 
steam ship Hart » fr Australia was the largest ever 
landed at Southampton. It of 260 
bags of letters and newspapers. As there is no contract 
existing between the Government and the General Screw 
Steam Ship Company for conveying mails between this 
country and Australia, the Harbinger's mails all came 
under the designation of ship letter. bags, and the letters 
are charged to the public at the rate of Sd. per half-ounce, 
instead of 1ls., which would be the case Wf conveyed by 
postal contract. Of this 8d. the Post-oflice appropriates 
6/. to itself for merely distributing the letters throughout 
the kingdom (an operation performed for 1d. in the case 
of inland letters), and pays 2d. each to the ship. Thus 
the General Post-office charges three times as much for 
merely delivering the letters to the public as is appropriated 
to the vessel for bringing the mails by steam from the 
Antipodes. 
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The Spectator gives the following as a simple rule for 
converting the present into the new denomination of 
money. Multiply the shillings by 59, then turn the pence 
(and farthings if any) into farthings, and if above 16 add 
1, above 30 add 2; the sum of the whole will be decimals, 
or mils. 

(1G. 1037.16 X50-4+4342 —£0.845, or 845 2 
(18s, 2)d.c$13X504-10-—£0.660, or 660 mils. 

The completion of the electric telegraph through Lreland 
will be of commercial advantage. The Queenstown tele- 
graph will be of great use. A swift steamer is to be kept 
running from outside the harbour’s mouth to Queenstown, 
which is to convey intelligence of such vessels as are out- 
ward or homew ard bound, to be transmitted by telegraph 
to Dublin, London, &e. In like manner, by the aid of the 
telegraph, the state of the markets, funds, rates of ex 
change, &c., will be sent to America twenty.two hours 
later than a vessel bound from Liverpool could be in pos 
session of, as all vessels pass Cork harbour on their 
voyages. 

Gloucester this week has had its festival of the three 
choirs. This is the 130th anniversary, and there is every 
prospect of the festival paying its own segetnes instead 
of causing the usual tax upon the stewards. There are 
three hundred performers, including Clara Novello, Made- 
moiselle Bellini, Mrs. Weiss, Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Weiss, Gardoni, 
Tagliafico, and Herr Formes. Mendelssohn's Elijah, and 
Handel's Messiah, have been the staple Pee werner 

The London Temperance Societies had a demonstration 
on Monday. They marched with bands and flags to the 
Surrey Gardens, and there spent the day in pleasant dis- 
sipation. Mr. J. B. Gough, a great Temperance orator, 
froin America, was present. 

The new Omnibus Act comes into operation on the 
Ist of October. 

Near Leicester, some persons working on a public road 
discovered one hundred skeletons, all apparently of male 
adu'ts, and in many instances of remarkable stature. It 
is singular that none of the skeletons were found at a 
greater depth than two feet, and that, in some instances, 
they were actually lying within only as many inches of 
the surface. No regular method appears to have been 
observed in their interment, the limbs crossing cach other 
confusedly in all directions, as if a number of bodies had 
been heaped together in haste, and merely covered by a | 
shallow accumulation of earth. A few of the skulls bore 
marks of fracture and depression ; but although attempts | 
were made to secure some for the purpose of ethnological | 
comparison, their disinterment in an entire condition was 
found to be impossible--the slightest touch, after a few 
minutes’ exposure to the air, being sufficient to reduce 
them to dust. | 

Railway accidents are always hushed up, unless corpses 
are made, or bodies mangled. Thus, on last Friday, a 
luggage train broke down within the Watford tunnel, and 
was completely smashed to pieces, so much so, that two 
hours elapsed before a multitude of workmen could clear | 
away the rubbish, and lines of carriages, extending a mile 
and a half, awaiting the opening of the passage. What 
caused the break down has not been revealed. Railway 
officers are pledged to secresy in such matters. 

A Tipperary man named Conmers was transported for 
stealing a horse. In Australia he got a ticket of leave, 
and became rich. The other day he died, leaving his sister, 
a poor Irishwoman, 8001, | 

A sectarian point has crept in among the guardians of | 
the poor of Aberdeen, at the St. Nicholas Parochial Board. 
Mr. Calder insists that children who have no responsible 
guardians should receive the rite of Christian Cipttons 
from the chaplain, and his view seems to have the support 
of the Board of Supervision. A number of the members, 
however, are unwilling to undertake “ the godly upbring- 
ing” of the pauper children falling to their charge; and 
one of the arguments used by Mr. Leslie and Baillie 
Urquhart is, that the board may come to be composed of 
men who reject altogether the doctrine of infant baptism. 

The church-rate system in Braintree having been im- 
peded by the late decision in the House of Lords, the 
people of the place have raised a voluntary subscription 
for the repair of the church. 

Some corporate funds lying in chancery, belonging to 
the Windsor corporation, have been applied to sanitary 
purposes. The novelty and propriety of the application 
excites surprise. 

The great St. Leger was won on Wednesda by Mr. 
Bowes's West Australian, ridden by that buty f Jockey met | 
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Frank Butler. This horse has thus won the three 















events of Freleh ra ame!y, the Two Thousand, the 
Derby n st. i The competition on Thearesday 
was lively \ mary ter and parade, the 
horses drew tog at t pest, aud af the wery first 
signal a beaut " ef { Feversham. followed 
by S hourt I K Cobnut, and Rataplan, in 
the ord named, made the running to the Old Read 
where Sittingbour nt front, and oped on with 
the lead at a t a l’a ‘ be Poet, 
Ratay va drew the third pla \ West Australian 
began gradually to prove bis J ( img rove 
the } 1 Sie ' 2 ht and ne ; , 
Reive whase frend w began te « nt 1) * At 
the distance, however, he found West Austrahan at his 
quarters, a pesition which was held antil they were oppeo- 
site the Stand, when Weet Australian went in adwance 
and, amidst the cheers and roars of the wast roultitades, 
Frank,” with hands down, landed him an easy winner 


by three lengths 
Ralrownie 
Cir 


four lengths between second and thard 
a bad fourth, accompanied by Mr. Srkee and 


hind wh tervals ' 


rationg in came Sittingbourne 
Cobnut, and Catspaw, Feversham pulled up a long way 
from home, and through the serried crowds that rushed 
into the course vcliately after the r he slowly 
threaded his way back to the eaddling inclosure , 

Prince Eugene de Savoie Carignan, cousin-german to 
the King of Sardinia, has arrived in Paria. 

Our best trade frends are free peoples, and we gain 
little from despots. In the trade report of this week, wo 
read:—“ There has been a great falling off m South 
American orders a result that may be partly attributed 
to Santa Anna's despotism, and to the disturbances in 


Buenos Ayres. 
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ordered the troops to tire. 
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riot, the Mavor of Montreal 
He has been held to bail ona 
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ng sieps to meet the Cholera. 





Tue authorities are tak 
An Order in Council appears in last night's Gazette, 


putting in foree the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act of 1848, for the whole of Great 
Britain. 

In Neweastle the epidemic is spreading fast. The 





type of the epidemic is much more severe than that of 
1831-32, asa com py arison of the first filleen days of the 
two visitations gives 61 deaths in the former to 219 of 
the latter. The medical officers have been authorized 
to call in the assistance of private practitioners, aml 
nearly 30 of Great 
activity prevails on the part of all the local authorities. 
Return for the 15th September : Deaths from 
cholera, 97; diarrhaa, 4. Deaths in Gateshead sinee 
last report, 20. The cholera has extended to Hexham, 
from which three cases are reported—two deaths and 
one recovery. One of cholera has taken 
place in Shields. 

Mr. Bradshaw, compiler of the celebrated Railway 
Guides, died of cholera, at Christiana, in Norway, on 
the 6th. He had been very nervous, was always taking 
preventives, but after six hours illness he died. 


such assistants are employed. 


fatal case 


The price of corn has riven in Paris and the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

In the Gazette of yesterday the Board of Trade 
republish a decree of the French Government, pro- 
visionally abolishing the additional duties on iron ore. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Anthony O'Flaherty, M.P. 
for Galway (formerly one of the “ Irish Brigade”) is to 
be appointed Governor of one of the Australian colonies. 


Sir John Bailey las written a letter to the Times in 
which, from facts within his own knowledge, he proves 
that Mrs. Norton deeply injured woh and 
that Mr. Norton’ s conduct to her has been marked by 
“the grossest cruelty, injustice, and inconsistency.” 


is “@ 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce invited Mr. 
Buchanan, the American Minister, to a public banquet. 
The Minister, while appreciating the honour, declines it 
on the ground of public duties whi h take up his time. 
He adds :-—* No man in either country appreciates 
more highly than I do the commerce conducted be- 
tween Liverpool and the United States.” 

Sir Charles Adams, K.C.B., Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, is dead. He never recovered the shock occa- 
sioned by the sudden death lately of his brother, 
General Sir Frederick Adams. Sir Charles was seventy 
years old, 





Lord Londonderry has issued a circular, calling on 
his tenantry to pay their arrears of rent. He says :— 

“The Government of the day have decreed that Irish 
landlords are to have their incomes taxed according 
to their rental, not according to their receipts. If 
the occupiers of the soil will not pay the proprietor, 
the landlord's position is pitiable; and all the com. 
fort and instruction he gets from the Minister of the 
Liberal Coalition Cabinet of the day is, forsooth, that the 
Trish landlords are fuols if they don’t make their farmers 
py them. Snel is the lesson of the Liberal rulers in 
England. It cannot, then, surprise the tenantry that 


Lord Londonderry informs them that this state of their 
affairs with him can no longer go on.” 
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ENGLAND'S TRUE ANSWER TO RUSSIA, 


‘T ponottake the pains to discuss the questions 
of the East with any man who does not perceive 
that the independence of the Ottoman empire is 


n of life and death to Great Britain,” 

vords of Chatham still express truth, for our 

vn day Permit Russia to have her wall of 
ind many questions are settled in that 
ivter, in a way fatal to ourselves, even on our 
Shall freedom of commerce be ex- 
led or extinguished in Turkey ¥ We have 
led it, Russia will extinguish it. Shall the 
relations of states be determined by the opinion 
of the majority and the convention of the whole, 
ill the strongest dictate and attack what 
territory it pleases? The maintenance of Tur- 
hev is the maintenance of order; the extinction 
f Turkey would be to admit the lieence of Rus- 
We have acted now for nearly forty years 
supposition that each State would defer to 
ilyment of the majority ; Russia has taken 
lvantage of our reliance on that supposition, to 
extend her footing in Europe, to inerease her 
hold, by grasping, by aggression, by. spreading 
winies, and stationing her spies at every cor- 
ner, and preparing to out-general us by intrigue, 
she enunot hope to beat us by main foree. 
‘has come, she thinks, when her prin- 
and arts can be put to a naked contest, and 
we have permitted her to accumulate all her re- 
rources, to her own satisfaction, while we have 
deliberately delayed our own preparations until 
the cleventh hour. It is lucky. however, that 


‘n shore 


she has brought us to a stand before a longer 
time has lapsed, for every year was increasing 
the excess of her resources, and decreasing our 
own, and so increasing the probabilities of a still 
more painful and hazardous position for our wel- 
fure, if not for our national independence. 

Even in the course of these latter negotiations 
with Turkey we have ascertained, experimentally, 
\ we gained by a policy of concession, what 


vained by a policy of compulsion. While 
t negotiations were conducted by Lord Strat. 
ford de Redelitfe, at Constantinople, England 
| France prevailed; Austria and Prussia were 


foreed to join the conference, Russia listened 
to terms. When the negotiations were trans- 
ferred to Vienna, where England was represented 
by a chef Corchestrve, whose best suecess was to 
present a tea-service to the royal family, we tem- 
porized, and Russia returns to bullying. Then 
there was a prospect of peace, now there is every 
prospect of contest; and movements will be let 
loose there in the Kast, which cannot be brought 


under control by the Powers, still less by the 
iileas, of Western Europe. England has made 
as great sacrifices as any State towards maintain- 
ing that conventional authority, which the Rus- 
situ Emperor breaks with a stroke of his pen. 
England has supposed the ideas which she 
favours to have made progress, even in the East ; 
the ‘Turk has been a promising pupil; but here, 
again, Russia steps in, and, by destroying the 
pupil, baffles the master. Conteat with the main- 
tenance of that which Englishmen reverence, au- 
thority, content with the gradual adoption of her 
ideas, England certainly has not been one of the 
Powers scrambling for a share in the partition of 
states, or intriguing to win subjects from their 
llegiance ; but the authority, to support which 
she sacrificed political sympathies and natural al- 
liances, is razed; and the ideas which she sup- 
posed herself to have inseribed on the commercial 
slate of Europe, are to be wiped out by the 
threatened erasure of Turkey. Se co-operation 
in the maintenance of order is not reciprocated, 
her quiescent policy is a failure. The naked ex- 
posure of that truth is an advantage. 
But the altered aspect of the surface of Europe, 








if not its altered condition, demands an altered 
course. Henceforward the policy of waiting upon 
events will not serve. However convenient it 
may be, to inactive minds, which naturally shrink 
from the responsibility of original conceptions in 
policy ; however it may suit the indolent habits 
of long peace, it has become too manifestly dan- 
gerous to be continued. We have made lee way, 
even while our antagonists were obliged to mode- 
rate their antagonism, in order to save appear- 
ances; but now that they have unmasked their 
approaches, to continue the waiting policy would 
be to surrender to those who have deposed the 
super- sovereign authority, and whose political 
principles we dread, the dictation of the conti- 
nent. Surely no English statesman can so far 
indulge the indolence of routine, as to hesitate in 
grappling with the formidable question—What 
next? And surely no statesman, who has sin- 
cerely confronted that question, can fail to per- 
ceive that a new and more arduous course is as- 
signed to England? By setting himself to oppose 
Europe, to overrule its law, and dictate the dis- 
tribution of its powers and boundaries, Nicholas 
has superseded any question of * impartial” me- 
diation, has, de facto, destroyed arbitration, and 
has thus forced all who care for the maintenance 
of any authority and order in Europe to take 
sides. 

Russia has brought us harshly to confront our 
actual position. It is plain that England has not 
subveciod in advancing those principles or inte- 
rests which she has at heart, by her quiescent 
policy. Although only now nakedly set in motion, 
the hisses which are moving towards the ascen- 
dant in Europe, so alien to the rule which she 
would promote, have long been at work, in defi- 
ance of her opinion. It has long been a covert 
as now it has become an overt truth, that the as- 
cendant in the world is to the most vigorous, po- 
sitive, and active power; and, if England would 
influence the world for the welfare of mankind, 
she must cease to be languid, negative, and pas- 
sive, and must assert herself in action, as well as 
on paper. 

But, forced to an active and a counteractive 
policy, is England to be neglectful of the most 
obvious sources of success, or even safety, and to 
leave to her antagonist all the resources, which 
he has already begun to utilize, in the way of 
beating up recruits’ In such a contest failure 
would be the most gigantic of crimes, for it would 
be to anticipate and bankrupt the welfare of ge- 
nerations yet unborn. 
ficing to the virtue of success, and is exerting 
himself to win the first great recruit, Austria. 
England has natural allies, but it is no time to 
trust, like fond women, to technical obligations, 
like natural affection or formal bonds. Our very 
kinsmen among constitutional states, in the 
natural relation of political affinity, have learned 
to mistrust us, because we are lukewarm and 
quiescent. That must be mended. That State 
has the most and the fastest friends, which is at 
once the most generous, strong, and resolute. 
England has already defined the principles on 
which she will act, she has but to declare that 
she will stand by those principles, and defend 
them might and main, with head, hand, and 
heart, to the last drop of her blood, and many 
States in Europe will respond to such a declara- 
ration. England has proved her moderation, let 
her show her resolution; and the States in Europe 
that desire independence for themselves, and 
order for the whole, will recognise in her their 
natural leader, will see in her rear the tranquil 
ground of safety. Waverers, then, which cannot 
give the cue to the dominant policy of Europe, 


Nicholas is already sacri- | 





strangely altered since it fell to the lot of this 
eminent statesman to announce the Ministerial 
proposal on this subject in the year 1832. The 
first Reform Bill was the work of a Whig Cabi- 
net, and was introduced by a Whig aristocrat. 
It is a matter of common history that the results 
of that measure have advanced far beyond the 
intentions of its authors. Lord Grey struggled 
fiercely against his own convictions, and strove 
hard to impress Parliament with the belief that 
the extension of the franchise would not curtail 
the privileges of his order. None loved the 
aristocracy so deeply as he who struck the first 
and fatal blow at its exclusive rights. Perhaps, 
indeed, the fairest testimony to the actual merits 
of the first Reform Bill may be discovered in the 
small amount of interest excited by the very im- 
yerfect measure lately introduced by Lord John 
Peussell. The contrast was striking between the 
strong conflicts of 1832 and the contemptuous 
indifference of 1851. In the earlier period there 
were burning ricks and trembling landlords, a 
nation without a voice in Parliament, a proud 
and wealthy nobility, an impoverished and indig- 
nant people. In the latter period, commerce had 
been freed from unjust restrictions, food was 
abundant, wages good, and the sound of discon- 
tent was hushed. At all events, the subject can 
now be approached with calmness, The unre- 
presented classes hold positive opinions on the 
subject, and are prepared to discuss the question 
with their rulers with more intelligence and in- 
formation, if not with less earnestness of pur- 
208C. 
It is not undeserving of notice that the task of 
extending the franchise should have been en- 
trusted to Lord John Russell. But no spectacle 
is more painful than that of fallen greatness, re- 
sulting from a failure in power. The lustre which 
shone around the early career of Lord Grey was 
clouded by the indecision and weakness which 
marked the latest actions of his political life, and it 
is lamentable that a similar fate should have be- 
fallen his pupil. Lord John Russell has lost those 
qualities which, at one time, impressed his policy 
with a thoroughly English character. Frankness 
and honesty, no doubt, he still retains, but the 
trace of a laborious career may be recognised in 
the feebleness and indecision which are now so 
drearily conspicuous. We do not, therefore, look 
forward with confidence to the promised measure 
of next session. We have no reason to believe 
that it will reform the House of Commons so as 
to make it a fair representative of the people. 
Whatever has been accomplished under our 
present system, it is fairly urged that there are 
classes, interests, and individuals, who are unable 
to make their voices heard within the walls of 
Parliament. Measures are passed affecting im- 
portant interests, or touching large classes, in 
which those who are truly concerned can only 


influence legislation by means of petition. How 
are these anomalies to be rectified ? How is the 


mechanic to be fairly heard when the labour 
question comes under discussion ?_ How, indeed, 
when capital has its Mastermans, Hudsons, Mor- 
risons, and the whole race of timid, indifferent, 
and land-owning representatives, who are igno- 
rant, careless, or prejudiced in the matter? The 


| mechanic demands fair discussion, and the House 
| of Commons makes no provision for it. Instances 


but which may lend an important weight to either | 


side, such as Prussia, will become the sponta- 
neous and natural recruits of England. The 
stronger she appears, in resolution, im resources, 
in purpose, th® stronger will her following be, 
the better assured the restoration of her influence, 
and that Order in Europe, for the sake of which 
she has made so many mistaken sacrifices on the 
altar of the Russian Siva. 


ESSENTIALS OF A NEW REFORM BILL. 
Ministers have no spare time on their hands, 
for there is work enough already cut out to fur- 
nish occupation even during a holiday extending 
from August to February, if indeed the condition 
of affairs does not necessitate an carlier assem- 
bling of Parliament. ‘To put other subjects aside, 
Lord Jolin Russell is shodaed to bring forward a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. 


| deavour to suggest a remedy. 


abound. The professions claim to be heard. 
Education has no representative. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin enjoy an undeserved mono- 
poly. How many men in the country will trust 
in Sir Robert Inglis? What does that evan- 
gelical champion, that stickler for worn out 
statutes, that believer in ancient books, know about 
educational reform ¥ Why was it that the mem- 
ber for Neweastle was the only man who de- 
nounced the pitiful backsliding of Ministers on 
the subject of University reform ? ~The reason is 
obvious. 

Still no slight difficulties occur when we en- 
Is it possible to 
represent all classes and all interests? Is it 
practicable for every class and every interest to 
éend its member to Parliament? Several plans 
have been suggested—such as the very obvious 


_ one of extending the franchise to all associations 


Times are 


and all learned bodies, or that of grouping all 
the members of one profession within a certain 
district, and conferring upon them the privilege of 
sending a member to Parliament. In this way 
we should have a certain number of members re- 
presenting medicine, law, and the clerical pro- 
fessions, We cannot ayoid the conclusion that 


a a 
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such a scheme, however plausible, is unfair fron 
its partiality. Something, however, might be 
accomplished by a division of the whole country 
into districts, so as to strike an even balance be- 
tween town and country population. By extend- 
ing the franchise beyond narrow, un,national 
limits, and by abolishing the practice of a double 
representation, we should at all events approxi- 
mate to a fair representation of all classes; the 
more since there is a consider ible tendency for 
classes to distribute their residences topographi- 
cally iuto lumps. This arrangement would not 
exclude the extension of the franchise to all 
our Universities, on which indeed most persons 
are agreed. 

But the most dificult problem is that which 
refers to the persons who shall be entitled to 
vote. We cannot at this moment enter at any 
length upon this portion of the subjeet, and can 
only state broadly that the qualification should 
be measured by the stake which individuals 
possess in the country. It has been the fashion 
to speak of a stake in the country as if it re- 
ferred only to the possession of land, or a large 
interest in the money market. Is it not manifest 
that a man may be a good citizen who has not an 
acre of land to call his own? Was the artisan, 
who receives and spends his weekly earnings, 
no interest in the stability of our institutions, 
the preservation of peace, the condition of trade, | 
and efficient legislation? Once for all, this par- 
tial conception of an interest in the country must 
be got rid of. No one seeks to represent vice, 
indolence, and improvidence; but there is a reason, | 
too strong to be withstood, in the demand fora 
franchise which shall represent the practical in- 
telligence of the country. 

At the saine time, we cannot urge too strongly 
upon our countrymen the necessity of education 
as a necessary preparative for the full enjoyment | 
of the franchise. Whatever we have, let us 
have a constituency of intelligent and earnest 
citizens. Above all, let those who truly desire 
the right, not fail to manifest their wishes. 

The subject is too wide to discuss in a single 
article, and we have omitted many points well 
worthy of consideration. We shall, however, 
return to it, and, for the present, we are con- 
tent to urge the importance of acquiring precise 
notions, and of employing all the leisure of the 
recess in a fall and comprehensive review of the 
whole question, so that the public, as well as 
Ministers, may be prepared for the grand work 
of next session. 





ADVANCE OF AMERICA IN EUROPE. 
We have in previous numbers of our journal no- | 
ticed Mr. Everett's letter to Mr. Crampton, and 
Lord John Russell's reply. In one, the Ameri- 
can Minister showed on what grounds Cuba is 
necessary to the United States, the steps already 
taken to acquire it, the resolution of the Ameri- 
ricans to have it one day, and the scrupulous 
good faith which the successive Governments at 
Washington have observed; and in the other Lord 
John treated the American Government as weak 
heeanse it « beys the public opinion, and the 
claim on Cuba as weak, because the compasses 
on the map tell him that it is nearer English ter- 
ritory than American. Of these letters the Daily 
News treats; praising that of Lord John for its 
lofty rebuke and righteous sarcasm, and cha- 
racterizing that of Mr. Everett thus :— 


“It was with nothing short cf amazement that 
Englishinen read that letter of his to Mr, Cran pton ; 


a letter intended to be read by Englishmen and Aime- 
ricans in general; a letter as able and elegant, in re- 
gard to composition, as perhaps any other state paper ; 
but in principle and tone so shameless and complacent 
in its di power of 
! buke, Nobody knew what to say—where to 





ice, as to be almost beyond the 


ane re 


ty 


begin among the commonest considerations of i Mi 





how to aim rebuke at 
? 


a man or 
ion for sp 
diMeal 


a Governmen 
urged pleas by anticipati liation and breach 
faith, It would have been t 
beforchand that ae mtemporary of the great American 
lozists—the professed admirer of Kent and the friend 
of Story—could have written the lawless produetion 
which bears Mr. Everett’s name. We trast it will 
appear that he miscalculated his ground, 
if he believed that in that act he was humouring the | 
national inclination, A stronger rebuke than even 
Lord J. Russeti’s would be a course of honest conduct 
on the part of the United States towards Spain, in re- 
gard to Cuba.” ; 

There is no advocacy of spoliation or breach 


of faith in Mr. Everett's letter, as our readers | 


to have suy 





grossiy 


| ment. 


well know; and the United States have long 
shown, and will yet show, that Mr. Everett ex- 
presses the national feeling, as Lord John Rus- 
sell’s flippant reply has not failed to rouse an 
angry expression of that national feeling. We 
are only amazed to see a journal conducted with 
so much ability as the Daily News, and acquiring 
so excellent a position in this country, opening its 
columns to systematic attacks on oar most import- 
ant ally, inflaming the odious policy of rabid aboli- 
tionism, and aiding to mislead the English public 
as to the dominant policy of the United States. 
We well understand the attempts in America 
to disparage President Pieree. They are due, in 
the first instance, to that party which is called 
into existence after every Presidential election, 
nd whose nucleus is formed entirely of the dis- 
appointed candidates for places in the extensive 
removals that occur at stich periods. It always 


——— eee“ 


first step towards war. Well, America would not 
grieve to be at war with Spain. She us, there- 
fore, already thus far advanced in a quarrel with 
two important European States, Other cireum- 
stances have gome to our knowledge which make 
us well aware that the Government at Washing- 
ton is animated in its appointments, as it is in 
its practical action, by the same spirit of sustain- 
ing institutions and principles which agree with 
its own, in Kurope as well as America, It ap- 
pears to us that a policy thus carried out, is not 


| only consistent with the antecedents of General 


happens that this nueleus gathers around it the | 
| mixed up with the motives, and it is not always 
existing political parties, and thus something re- | 


_ more unscrupulous intriguers of the permanently 


sembling an independent faction is made to ob- | 


struct the President for the time being, simply 
because he is the President chosen by the majo- 
rity of the people, and is the man who has not 
appointed persons who regard themselves as the 
fittest candidates for oflice. 
a President, the latger is the number of persons 
who consider themselves to have claims upon 


| him; and this kind of spurious appowiion was 


naturally formed upon a large seale after the 
compleuon of General Pierce's official arrange- 
ments. Besides this, there have been, we know, 
systematie attempts by the agents of Russia to 
divert Americans from truly national objects, 
and to wheedle them into some position favour- 
able to that Power, chief of the Absolutist 
arty in Europe. These of course could have 
Feta efiect in themselves; but they tell for some- 
thing in a general movement. Again, the Abo- 
litionists, who, as a party, are for the present 
under a cloud, are helping the anti-Pierce move- 
Miserable as it is, we suspect that it is 
that Absolutionist motive which instigates some 
writing in English journals. 

The course which General Pierce has taken, 
and is about to pursue, however, is perfeetly in- 
telligible, and our own readers must already un- 
derstand it. The last time that he came promi- 
neatly into notice before the American citizens, 
was as a volunteer in the war which added a 
province to the United States. He was chosen 


territories, iniluence, and institutions of the 
Union, ‘The instructions issued by his Govern- 
Iuent to the representatives of America in foreign 
countries aud at sea, have been to protect Ameri- 
can cilizeuship on every occasion and in every 
form. ‘The spirited conduct by which Captain 
Ingraham rescued a man bearing a colourable 
American citizenship from the hands of an Aus- 
triau ollicer has met with distinct approval, An- 
other ollicer of the United States who did not 
show the same zeal, and did show a tendency to 
fall in with a diiferent species of conduct, has 
been privately made to understand that such a 


| course would be incompatible with the retaining 


of his place, and he may now be reckoned amongst 
the most zealous of American officers in Europe. 


| Austria has appealed to the other Powers against 


this conduct with no effect ; but an appeal made 
by so great a Power as Austria without effect is 


Pierce, but is in itself quite intelligible, and quite 
in harmony with the prevailing sentiments of the 
eutire Union. 


ANALYSIS OF A MURDERER. 


A was must go through much before he becomes 
amurderer. The whole of the process cannot be 
pleasant. There is something Nest les the crume 
that the will is thoroughly depraved. Some- 
times the crime ftesults from want of will. 
times from total incapacity to grapple with per- 
plexing questions, in which case the conscience, 


Some- 


} as it were, bolts and thes over the ropes of the 


The more popular | 


law—to get hanged in them at times. Norisa 
murderer usually a pleasant or casily compre- 
hended object. It is dittieult to know how to 
deal with him for the best. 

As purea murder as ever was committed is 
that charged against James Hayes—a man who 
hunted his wife about a market-place, brutally 
beating and kicking her. It is possible thata 
jury may not be able to trace the actual depriva- 
tion of fife to his guilty hands; but that he did 
to her enough to destroy lite—that he was found 


| near her where she lay parting with life, are 


| as a victorious General anxious to extend the | 


facta absolutely indisputable. 

The circumstances present an accumulation of 
brutality seldom witnessed, even in England. 
Haves had deserted his wife, and had converted 
her into a creditor; who, it appears, dunned 
him weekly for some miserable allowance that 
he made her. On Saturday she applied to him 
for her money, and then it was that in Step- 
nerd’s Bush market he was seen to strike his 
wife. He knocked her down twice with his fist. 
When she got up the second time she ran for 
protection behind Thomas Taylor, a labourer ; 
and he told her ‘to go from behind him, as he 
was afraid the prisoner might think he was har- 
bouring his wife, and would attack Aim!" The 
woman ran out of the market, and the prisoner 
followed her. Another man who had stood by 
corroborated this man’s evidence: two “ men,” 
therefore, had witnessed the assault, and had not 
interfered! About twenty minutes past one 


o'clock on the same night a policeman was 


a fact which draws after itself very serious con- | 


sequences. The American Government will not 
be inclined to desist from a course so far success- 
ful; and we are justified in saying that a contest 
with Austria itself would not be disagreeable to 
the American people. 

But to another appointment we have already 
drawn attention. In the United States there ex- 
ists an extensive association for more systemati- 
cally promoting the same objects which were pro- 
moted by the Mexican war. The Order of the 
Love Star is founded to extend the territories, 
influence, and institutions of the United States, 
but more especially to take possession of Cuba ; 
we are not sure whether Mr. Soulé is a member 
of that Order, but he is well known to sympathise 
with its views. Ile has avowed the same views 
since he reccived the appointment as ambassador 
to the Court of Spain. Tt is probable that Spain 
would resent the appointment of such a man. 
There is not an American that would be surprised 
if the Spanish Government refused to receive the 
American Ambassador. Now, to refuse to receive 
an Ambassador is a national insult, and isthe 








standing near ground which had been dug for 
the foundation of some new buildings; and a 
man scrambled up the bank ; itwas Hayes. The 
wliceman who had heard the noise turned on his 
etsie, and saw the prisoner standing in front of 
him; “he appeared stupified at the time, and 
seemed to tremble very much; he sighed and 
shivered, and could scareely be ordered away 
from the spot.” 
What if he had been seized there and then, 
and told “ to account for himself,’ not only as 
the vagrant is, but morally and biographically. 
Most likely he would not have answered. Igno- 
rance and a dull untrained mind could never stand 
apart from itself to define and describe its action, 
as the judge or thé jury can do, who have to de- 
cide upon the man’s degree of guilt. But if some 
supernatural power had been given to him, and 
he could have related the path through which he 
had arrived at that place, what account would 
he have given? What a horrible story would 
have been unfolded of blind rages —of exaspera- 
tions—of dim problems struggling in the breast 
for solution and unable to work themselves out ; 
bursting into mad actions beeause hopel« ss of a 
yationt disentanglement! What was his home ¥ 
Probably mated with a brutish, exasperating, 
repulsive woman, afterwards his creditor. The 
horrible transformation of that which he once 
loved, into that which he loathed—Joathed the 
more because, by some change inexplicable to 
the mind, although known in fact, it stood before 
his conseience claiming the obligations which he 
had incurred to the object loved. What strange, 
wayward passage from some rude and |rutal en- 
joyment of life, to what moralists call its stern 
realities—from “ sweetheartiug” and Greenwich, 
to a home dull in ideas, beggarly in equipments, 
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) food, and altogether less “ homely” than 
loathly! What previous examples of parents ; 
what training at school; what aid, support, or 
comfort from any preacher of any gospel ? 

Had the schoolmaster been with him? Per. 
haps—teaching him how to add two to two, or 
how to read a few pages in the history of Eng. 
land about John and the Barons—totally dry 
and unintelligible to the thick-minded boy, and 
conveying no kind of lesson applicable to James 
Haves, who was under no temptation to deceive 

Jarons or to surrender England to the Pope, but 
was under other temptati ns which that Pte 
gave him no clue to avoid. But pei chance the 
prea her of the Gospel did come there also, tell- 
ing him that he had been ‘ redeemed,” or per- 
plexing him with the diversity and unity of * the 
three Persons ;"" but how helping him to under- 
stand the way in which he could behave to Jane 
or Mary, or whatever her name was—whether 
as the object of his courtship or the object of his 
avoidance’ What had been the example of his 
rents, and who had taught them? How much 
iad he undergone in early life of distracting, 
tyrannical orders, without aim or consistency— 
of brutalizing exasperation, destroying to him 
the influence of authority ; of reckless dissipation 
in mid youth, of still more brutalizing despond- 
encies as the “ illusions” of Stepney, or the penn 
theatre, began to flag before his snlddio-aqeiah 
mind; how many questions to himself, whether 
the prison was worse than the workhouse, or both 
worse than such a life, or murder so bad as 
‘ ither P 

If we could get hold of such a tale, out of 
such a mouth—trembling, sighing, and shivering 

t might teach us that we had better do some- 
thing more searching with these murderers than 
to take them up by the police and put them into 
If we could not teach them, perhaps 
we might drill or bind them into something like 
tolerable existence. And in the meanwhile, be- 
fore we become wise enough, what had we best 
do? Perhaps the shortest, the purest way of 
dealing with a creature thus depraved and wholly 
spoiled for living, would be to put him out of tho 
world. 


pl isons, 





THE WAY TO LIVE A THOUSAND YEARS, 


Sravistics acquit railway managers of any crimes. 
Indeed, they enjoy less than their rights. But 
the statistic evidences of this fact produced at 
the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Scienee are in themselves pecu- 
liarly interesting, Mr. Neison, for example, 
tells us that railway travelling is so safe, that 
the ratio of killed is only one in 2,018,939, and 
one injured in 337,916. Now it is only sur- 
prising that railway managers do not kill more ; 
so that they are under their fair allowance. As 
it has been shown, indeed, that by far the 
larger proportion of the deaths on railways 
happen through accidents which can be pre- 
vented, even that one in those two millions needs 
not be killed; but a larger proportion die by 
real accidents on commen roads, and hence it ts 
implied, the railways have a right, at least, to this 
amount of victims, Romances tell of dragons 
that used to have a right to so many virgins or 
otherwise in the year. The railway steam-dragon, 
it appears, also has its right, but it does not make 
distinctions of sex, or condition. All of us are 
grist to that mill. 

(nother inference, although conclusive as 
bearing upon the rights of railway companies, 
is peculiarly surprising. There is but one pas- 
senger killed for every 40,000,000 of miles tra- 
velled, and Mr. Neison has been at the pains to 
culeulate that “if a person were always to be 
travelling on the railw ay, at the average speed 
of twenty miles an hour, including stoppage”— 
how these minute particularities strengthen the 
value ofthe evidence !—* he would travel 175,000 
miles yearly ; and he must be constantly travel- 
ling for 228 years to be killed by accidents from 
all canses.” Imagine a man who has an ambi- 
tion to be killed by * accidents from all causes” ! 
[t must be a suicidal propensity exceeding that 
of the monomaniae who hired’ a boat in order 
that he might take prussie acid, eut his throat, 
and jump into the river. 
bent upon that remarkable self-sacrifice, he 
would have to travel two hundred and twenty- 
eight years for the purpose, even if he travelled 
every hour in the twenty-four. 
travelled only twelve hours a day for every day 


in the year, “ including Sundays,” it would take 





But if a man were | 


p el | trains waiting at stations until panting gentle- 
Again, “ if he | 


| 


him 426 years to be killed by “ accidents from all 
causes.” 

It would, however, take him 852 years to be 
killed by accidents, by causes beyond the control 
of companies ; or if he preferred to be killed only 
by accidents from causes under control of com- 
panies, he could not possibly manage it under 
980 years. Evidently, the special murder is the 
one that takes the longest time ; ¢ converso, it is to 
be calculated that a man who desires to realize 
the oriental compliment of living for ever, ought 
to travel constantly on railways for the purpose 
of being killed by causes under the control of 
companies, which would insure his life for 980 

ears. 

Mr. Cheshire, however, is the man who sup- 
plies the most practical information on this sub- 
ject. As only one passenger is killed in two- 
and-a-half millions of passengers, he tells us, the 
whole population of London could take anaverage 
journey by rail, and only one death occur. Here 
is an opportunity for London—all going out of 
town in one grand excursion train! It would be 
a great improvement if the one death were 
arranged before starting, so that some ambitious 
cockney might earn the historical immortality of 
a Cartius. 

There is, indeed, one mournful fate attending 
the railway. It is exhibited in a calculation de- 
duced from these tables by the same Mr. Cheshire. 
Supposing, he says, there were a railway to the 
sun, it would take 514,000,000 of years to accom- 
plish the journey ; andas it has been shown that 
every soul in the train would perish in 228,000,000 
of years by the chances of accidents, no indi- 
vidual could ever reach that luminous globe. A 
bad look out for “the brother of the Sun 
and Moon!” It is melancholy to reflect 
that we are thus, by the inevitable voracity of ‘‘ac- 
cidents,” prohibited to travel by theGreat London 
and Solar Junction. Some of us, however, would 
be quite content to feel a comfortable certainty 
that we could travel from London to Birmingham; 
but when these practical men supply us with 
information, as the clown in the Winter's Tale 
would say, they “ lay it on thick.” We recom- 
mend the information supplied by Mr. Neison 





and Mr. Cheshire, on the London and Sun Line, 
and on Life Assurance, to Bradshaw. 





WHAT ON EARTH IS TO BE DONE? 


Tr the ingenions gentlemen at Hull had con- 
sidered the question of railway accidents, we 
might have had some useful information: and 
instead of knowing how to travel safely for 
a thousand years to the sun and moon, we | 








might now be able to see how a man could | 
go from town to town on this planet with- | 
out close risk of life or limb. Some suggestions | 
by the savans are placed by the papers as a dis- 
cussion on railway accidents, but the reporter 
must have mistaken the application of the words. 
Dr. Scoresby said that no train should start from 
one station until leave to advance was signalled 
from the next station. Has the Doctor never 
heard of express trains, nor of the modern re- 
quirements of fifty miles an hour? Another 
reverend gentleman thought that trains should 
have wings, to be spread out when a full stop was 
wanted. This funny proposition searcely called 
for the serious reply that, to stop a heavy train, 
the wings should be acres of canvass. The same 
adviser hinted that we should stop an advancing 
train by electrifying the rails, a very effective 
check surely, for it would loosen the line and eap- 
size the carriages. Mr. Oldham pointed out what 
is really the cause of many disasters, the over- 
working of iron, which loses fibre, and becomes 
erystallinc as it gets old. Another gentleman 
intimated, reasonably enough, that the harsh 
effects of collisions might be softened by providing 
the buffers of each railway carriage with “ boxing 
gloves.” But Mr. Fairbairn’s inquiry as to “ the 
necessity of ascertaining how long an axle might 
be kept safely without changing the character of 
themoleculesof theiron”’seemsunnecessary : when 
a Lord Mayor's nose\is severed, or a member of 
Parliament shattered, then we “ascertain” tiat 
the character of the moleculesof the iron is very bad 
indeed. Tn fine, all scientific inquiries were pooh 

oohed by a railway official present; he laid all the 
blame on the public, who delay trains by coming 
too late. The numerous instances of railway 





men$run up, confirms this; and the precise 
punctuality of the directors themselves makes 
tis offensive delay the more criminal, Dr. 


| 





Scoresby concluded the discussion by saying, that 
“if the public are so unreasonable as to insist 
upon being conveyed safely, punctually, and as 
fast as possible, they must be content to meet 


with accidents.” 

This is not true. Railways can be made 
speedy, safe, and certain. In this fast epoch, 
senility steals quickly on, and railways are 
already antique. Their managers have blundered 
from the beginning. They vacillated about 
gauges; they built lines for one kind of carriage, 
and use them for another; they have made 
engines too heavy for speed, and too wearisome 
to the rails; they have covetously extended their 
lines beyond the resources of an agency not en- 
larged in proportion ; they have greedily grasped 
at various kinds of traffic, and have not means to 
manage the complications; they work engines 
too much, keep rails too long in use, and retain 
the worst method of making the permanent way. 
Their officers are too few, their arrangements 
miserably rude, and their carriages constructed 
to facilitate the fatality of accidents. For 
instance, almost all the carriages are of teak, 
accounting for that general paragraph in reports 
of accidents: ‘The carriages were broken into 
little bits.” But these deficiencies are defended 
on the ground that the company cannot afford to 
do better, and the poverty of the dividend is 
0inted at as an excuse. This, also, is not true. 

he company could afford to have a safe line, but 
the money they should spend in paying a staff of 
officers is given to attorneys in Palace-yard ; the 
funds that might enable them to replace rails or 
rolling stock are spent in legal and Parliamentary 
contests with rival lines. Before a single spade 
was put into the ground of the London and York 
Railway, 600,000/. of the shareholders’ money 
was spent in a Parliamentary battle. And the 
opposing companies—a host in themselves—had 
to bear their own expenses in the foolish fight. 
The other day, the two greatest companies quar- 
relled over a third, and long law proceedings are 
entailed because the rival directories covet terri- 
tory. This thirst for extension is a disease—a 

alloping decline. The London and Birmingham 

ompany stretched onward, and assumed the 
“North Western” style; its dividends fell from 
ten to five percent. It lately bought or built 
six branch lines: they cost 3,800,000/., and re- 
turn 10,0007. a year. Here are the great first 
causes of railway accidents. 

The immediate causes of most railway ac- 
cidents are the varieties in speed and time of the 
different trains. It sorely taxes station-masters 
to bear in mind the differing arrangements for 


_ express, goods train, coal train, excursion train, 


parliamentary train, special train, ordinary 
train, and pilot-engine. In short, if we require 
safety, we must not have express trains run on 
the same line with slow goods trains, and ex- 
cursion trains, or on the same line with or- 
dinary trains stopping at intermediate stations. 
For all our important lines of country, we must 
have new lines exclusively built for “express” 
purposes. On such a line, all the trains travelling 
at the same speed, stopping but very seldom, 
unimpeded by the trains of branch lines, and un- 
hindered by the opposition of goods traffic, could 
travel safely at a great speed. The engines 
should be light, to suit the trains; the carriages 
well padded, and well built, of good wood, not 
brittle teak; and the road built on the broad 
gauge, with rails “ fish-jointed” into an inflexible 
line. With airy, spacious carriages, affording 
free transit from one to another, and contain- 
ing conveniences for refreshment on the journey, 
such an institution would, at once, be suc- 
cessful. A direct line of this kind from London 
to Liverpool would pay. The distance could be 
travelled in four hours; and eighteen hundred 
persons paying 100/. a year for annual tickets 
would suffice to start and support the line. The 
old railways would then be forced to become 
what the old roads were — conveniences for 
country towns, and highways for heavy goods. 
But for quick communication between our great 
cities we must have direct lines, with safe trains 
at express speed. 





PERSONAL MANLINESS. 


Some facts of the day show a strange decline in 
the personal manliness of the people. Last week 
a husband hunted his wife about a market-place, 
and when in terror she crouched behind a man, 
that man warned her off, afraid to protect her. 
When the sweep Cannon malt: the police- 
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man, a crowd of men looked on, afraid to inter- 
fere. A little incident this week shows the same 
tendency among people of a higher class. A 
Kingsland omnibus, full of gentlemen, was pass- 
ing through the city. It was raining very hard 
at the time, and a lady hailed the "bus, The 
conductor “ thought it a pity not to accommodate 
her ;” and though he had taken more than its 
number, he put her in, fearing that she should 
get cold if forced to sit outside. His civility was 
illegal, however, as the “bus had its allotted 
number of passengers. The twelve gentlenren 
inside objected to the entrance of the lady, and 
one of them summoned the conductor. The 
prosecutor admitted that the conductor was 
always a most civil man, but the magistrate seeing 
that the man pleaded guilty, had to fine him 5s. 
andcosts. The cab-strike amusingly illustrated the 
citizens’ lack of physical energy: gentlemen felt 
it grievous to be forced to walk three or four 
miles. In the police reports daily we find other 
instances of an inability towards physical action. 
Two or three men choke upa hdabeoger at a 
street corner: burglars bully householders with 
ease: fathers and brothers see daughters and 
sisters outraged, and never think of raising a 
hand: a whole neighbourhood hear the screams 
of a wife, and hesitate to interpose. When fired 
with military ardour, Londoners rushed to Chob- 
ham to witness the glories of mimic war, these 
soldiers in spirit, if not in fact, were frighted 
from the field because they could not afford to pay 
for a vehicle from Chertsey to Chobham. A four- 
mile march cowed the cockneys. Englishmen are 
changed since Wat Tyler struck down the officer 
who laid insulting hand on his daughter, or since 
a Lord Mayor aided the King by killing the 
rebel with his own hand. For better or for worse 
we are become a milder and a meaner people. 
Sad to see, the best things done to-day are 
done in a mechanical way by contract, by insti- 
tution, or organization. We do not compass 
our own means of progress: our bodies are 
handed over to a railway company, and though 
they often wound, and sometimes kill us, we are 
still like babies in their hands, crying but at their 
mercy. We know that dirt pioneers for the 
cholera, yet helpless in ourselves, we call out to 


Boards and officials to do something, instead of | 


working with our neighbours to clear away the 
nuisance before our own doors. In relieving 
distress, the necessary work might be done if 

eople helped their poor neighbours; but we 
Buikl up a costly and comparatively ineflicient 
institution, and are still vexed by daily mendi- 
cancy in the street. This very week, all the 
travellers complain like children that they have 
been overcharged by hotel-keepers, and, unable to 
suggest any remedy, ask the leading journal 
to do something, when half the evil could be met 
by previous inquiry. When people see bru- 
talities they call for the police: when rotten 
houses fall they send for a surveyor: when 
cholera comes, they ask for medical officers, and 
think of flight. In higher things the same tone 
obtains. A man does not secure woman’s love 
by personal virtues: he ties her to him by a 
bond, or detains her with money. The general 
purity of our homes is preserved by means of a 
peculiar institution in our highways,—a sewer for 
vice. The olden habit of individual aspiration is 
collectively accomplished by a company of men 
called clergymen, who pray to God by contract, 
and show spirit in parochial platoons. Our amuse- 
ments betray the same tendency. In times of 
old, the members of a family acted their own 
amusements: they sang glees, and danced 
together. In a modern “ party,” the singing is 
mostly done by hired votidheehic and though paid 
dancers have not yet shown off in our drawing- 
rooms, we may soon expect the innovation. 
When plays instead of operas were in vogue, the 

— in the pit joined in the interpretation of 
Shakspere through a conscientious attention and 
a lively criticism, often audible. Now, the 
loungers in Covent-garden assent to the beauty 
of the music, and their best exertion shows but 
the cultivation of a natural sense of complex 
sound. In Parliament, some years ago, indi- 
vidual members got laws made: evinced by the 
number of old acts bearing members’ names. But 
of late, independent members “ leave the matter 
in the eo of the Government,” and silently 
see it choked at the “advanced period of the 
session.” The Spithead show gives our last 
instance. Its greatest fact was a mechanical 
novelty—the screw of the Wellington was more 





| admired than that national Jack Tar so much 
| honoured when George the Third was King. 

These things merely suggest thoughts: no 
man can plan their reform. Sometimes we have 
done our own part by advising that the people 
both in town and country should be properly 
trained in manual exercises. Military training 
offers two advantages: it would give a spirited 
tone to the mind, as well as supply the healthful 
habit of physical exertion. a it would 
bring people of different classes together, and 
accustom men to know one another personally. 
A man is always bettered by being known more 
to his fellow-men, and an animating emulation 
is thus aroused. Without these habits Eng- 
lishmen may naturally lose much of their old 
pluck. People destroy a power by not using 
it; and this applies to muscular as well as 
to moral power. Physiology explains how women 
want the natural strength of the supporting 
muscles superseded by stays, and that spirit and 
that power, half moral and half physical, which ac- 
companies habits of manual exertion, are almost 
quenched in our citizens by a weak trust in 
| others, and a very lazy life. 








THE GOVERNING CLASSES. 
No. I1..—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
Yov could not pass Lord Clarendon in the street 
without perceiving at once that he belongs to the 
Breed is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of his physiognomy and physique: you detect 


Governing Classes. 


| at a glance that he was born into the management of 
| British affairs. You would be astonished if you saw 
“ West Australian” between the shafts of a cab; you 
would be puzzled to meet Sittingbourne as the off-horse 
of a "bus; and you would stare, as at an incongruity, if 


you encountered Lord Clarendon anywhere but in the 
British bureaux for human destinies, which a special 
caste of Britons inherits,—constitutionally. 

Lord Clarendon is to be regarded as the type of his 
class. Undoubtedly there are classes within the class. 
Great men are occasionally born to the Governing 


Classes : though not often, as every one will admit, if 
they run over the list of Premiers and Commons’ 
Leaders since Pitt: and such men stand out conspicuous 
from the mass of men, and are worshipped, not as 
Peers, but as heroes,—as Wellington. Lord Clarendon 
is the type of his class, as an average class,—of its 
mediocrity. 


. Sea 


He is now K.G., and a Secretary of 
State—of course his Earldom gave a great impetus— 
in due order, just as Smith and Jones, in the Custom 
House, get their 200/. a year pension, after so many 
years service. There is promotion in the Governing 
Classes for those who work and labour, and wait pa- 
tiently, and have ordinary ability ; and Lord Claren- 
don is high in office, merely by right of length of 
service. He worked so many years, waited so many 
years, and he “ gets on,” having claims. The governed 
classes say he is “a very able man,” seeing him in sue- 
cession in great posts; and, of course, he has done his 
business very well, Governing is a business—a pro- 
fession in this country like any other ; and if you com- 
pare a practised governor like Lord Clarendon, with 
an ordinary man who is only raw material for a 
governor, Lord Clarendon appears a very able man. 
There is an average of intellect in trades and pro- 


fessions; but some professions require a training to be 
clever—a knack ; and the unphilosopbie world always 
thinks the men who have caught the knack are very 
able men. Young men are sent to the bar by accident ; 
but middle-aged barristers are considered, by society, 





cleverer aud abler than middle-aged stationers, or 
grocers, the difference 
simply the difference of ealling and training. 

the same way in the Governing Classes: a dull boy 
is put to the trade of governing, and in course of time, 
as the effect of training, and acquired skill and caution, 
he “ rises,” and becomes “a very able man, Sir.” This 
reasoning is as to the average men : as there are Wel- 


or merchants; whereas is 


lingtons born among peers, so there are great journalists, 
great merchants,—in a word, first men, everywhere. 
Bnt this reasoning is to show that an average Earl, 
becoming Seeretary of State, and writing decent des. 
patches, and making decorous speeches, is not one whit 
a greater man, or more “able man, Sir,” than the 





In | 





=e 





average grocer, tailor, barrister, or editor It is like 


but does the workd pot act upon a 
very different theory — belie, 


talking a truism ; 
g that Earls are not only 
born into goveruing, but are born “ very able men, Sir?” 

tlegant mediocrity is stamped upon the freee and 
physiognomy of the Earl of Clarendon. Slightly dreamy, 
slightly silly, in the expression of the eve and mouth, 
you see, a6 he passes to his ‘ place,” that that hand 
some nobleman never won the government of men, 
Watch him as he “ rises” to make a speeeh, and you 
will notice that even vet, in his fifty-fourth year, he is 
not quite equal to the post to which he has been pro 
moted by seniority —by length cf service—and that he 
kuows he is not fit. Study his career, and you will, 
It 
is only the very strong men or the very weak men 
world 


The very strong men ascend by right of strength ; 


however, not be surprised that he is where he i« 


succeed, in the lanre sense of suceess, in the 
and 
very strong men, having succeeded, have an aversion to 
comparatively strong men who may sueceed, aud have 
a partiality for very weak men, who never can be 
rivals. 

friends : 


friends; the world invariably taking kindly to men 


Very weak men are very amiable, and make 
Lord Clarendon has passed his life in making 
with weak mouths, So gentle, so excellent a character 
—which was vever but once excited, and then became 
cruel, as weak natures do—as in the lrish affair of 1848 
—could never have been decisive or positive in polities ; 
and thus Lord Clarendon made friends on all «ides, 
So gentle, but so weak, a nature, would have got 
into great scrapes in the scuffle and temper of our 
Parliamentary life; but Lord Clarendon was kept out 
of Parliamentary life, and has no notion of it yet; and 
hence his qualities developed quietly in easy posts ; and 
the abilities which are never required to be manifested 
are never contested —a very lucky thing for Lord 
Clarendon, and the seeret of his reputation. Such a 
career as his, and such a character as hia, fitted him, 
par excellence, for the Coalition; other men might 
sacrifice a point here and there, for the good of the 
country, and might forgive an enmity, for 5000/, a year, 
but Lord Clarendon had nothing to sacrifice—no one 
to forgive. Long before the Coalition, when the Whigs 
were tottering, and when Lord Clarendon, with a great 
reputation for having put down a rebellion which never 
broke out, was in Ireland, he was pointed to as the 
possible Premier who could combine Peelites and Whigs 
into a safe Cabinet; and to have left him out of the 
Coalition formed laat Christmas, would have been to 
have left the salt—or the oil—out of the salad. Can 
any enlightened Englishman, whose country is repre- 
sented abroad by this Lord Clarendou, and who regards 
that nobleman as ‘a very able man, Sir,” tell off-hand 
of 


course he cannot ; Lord Clarendon is the spirit of the 


what Lord Clarendon’s political opinions are ? 


Coalition, and the Coalition has only one opinion, 

that the Queen’s Government must be carried on; and 
that is its appeal to the Governing Classes. He is a 
Whig because he is a Villiers; bat of his Parliamentary 
life 1 only remember one ineident,—he spoke a speech 
which he had got by heart, and in which he broke 
down, because he was interrupted, in favour of the 
second reading of Peel's Corn-Law Repeal Bill. Never 
having been under the necessity of writing an address or 
standing on a hustings, to perform that low, mean, and 
laughable part, to which the Governing Classes, every 
seven years, degrade themselves,—for a consideration, 
Lord Clarendon has never been under the necessity of 
forming an opinion; and his habits, as a diplomatist, 
have naturally disconraged his coming to any conclu- 
Were the Earl of Clarendon 
suddenly called upon, this 1853, for a declaration of his 


sions with his conscience. 


political faith, by any body of his countrymen, he would 
probably mention that he was in favour of Free-trade ; 
that would be the only principle that would occur to 
lim. If pressed, he would very likely admit a firm 
conviction that he was a Liberal-Conservative, which 
he would explain, if urged, meant Conservative- Liberal- 
ism. This would be partly because the Earl of Claren- 
don is a diplomatist ; a good deal because he really has 
no mind to make up. 

That we may form some notion of the statesmanship 
of this statesman, let us revert to the two great events 
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f his management of England in Spain, and 
his vayement of Baglnd tin Ireland. It would, 
pei be very unfair to suppose that Lord Clarendon 
was respousilde for tho policy, in either cave: in the 


o intry he was the mero frightened tool of Lord 


g 


Da rston, in the other the ahjoct agent of the Duke 
of W gton. But there were little episadical acts of 
his 1, ov, rather, little episodical speeches, which 
" fested the man. That Lord Paluersten ever be- 
lieved in the ennt of Constitu‘ionalisn, which he talked 
when it suited his purpose, to put down Don Carlos in 


Spain, is, of course, not credited, at this day, by any 


one beyond the charmed eirele of those Liberal gentle. 
men who presented Lauly Palmerston with ber husband's 
portrait But it is remarkable that Mr. Villiers, then 
our Minister at Madrid, did believe in the cant, and 
was an ent! iwiic, though oceasi mally terrified, agent 
in t ise Which crushed a most respectable Prinee, 
snl ued a dynasty in the name of constitu- 
tionalisn What constitutionalism is in Spain we now 
know; and vy moral a Queen we have given to the 
Castilians is the gossip of “ good society.” It was very 


natural that Lord Palmer 





ston should succeed in rousing 
English ardour, exemplified in the gallant Legion, for 
the cause which was to give to Spain our own noble 
i House of 


which anybody rich enough might buy his way. 


into 
But 


institutions, including a Commons, 


it is very astonishing that the English Minister at 
Madrid, who must have known something of the 
country, something of the tone of society, something 
of the morale of the priests, and a little of the peasant 


population, should have predicted that Spain would 
of rotten 


rhs. When he got home from Madrid, and took 


readily be converted into a free nation 


b 





his title and his seat (and it should be understood that 
if Mr, Villiers had not become an Earl, which was a 
lucky hit not originally calculated on when he was 
put to the trade of governing, he would have stopped at 
least short of K.Q.), the Marquis of Londonderry—a 
nobleman whom I reverence, for he never affects to 
believe this a self-governed country, or that it isa 
free country—attacked Lord Clarendon for the silliness 
of his Spanish administration; and on that occasion 
the new Peer defended himself, and his defence consisted 
of a vindication of the fitness of the Spanish people 
for British institutions. His speech was rapturously 
cheered by the Whig lords: from what they heard 
they made up their minds that Spain was about to be- 
come a paradise, and that the people were only await- 
ing an opportunity to confess that they were angels.* 
Don Carlos: the 
price of his services to the new Powers was a treaty, 


He, however, did more than crush 
by which Spain engaged to suppress the slave trade ; 
and on this point, too, Lord Clarendon insisted on phi- 
lanthropie enthusiasm in England, which was aceordod 
That 
Lord Clarendon should have got such a treaty was 


with the usual trust of this enlightened nation. 


proper enough; but that he should have believed, and 
encouraged English belief, that the treaty would be 
kept by Spaniards, indicates a calibre of mind hardly to 
be depended upon in a governor. Test again Lord Cla- 
rendon’s peculiar innocence of disposition, as developed 
in his Irish government. ‘The laudation of which he has 
been the object, for “ suppressing the Irish rebellion,” 
was always most ludicrous. What should we or he 
think of the chances of a rebellion in Spain, when all 
the priests were on the side of the Government? Yet 
Catholic Lreland is as much under the influence of the 
priests as Spain is, though the influence is of a different 
character, and there is no comparison between Spain 
and Ireland with regard to the advancement either of 
priests or populace; and in 1848 the “ Irish rebellion,” 
s0 called, had not the countenance of a dozen priests— 
probably because the priests knew that the people were 
It was a rebellion of a few leaders of a 
section of the national party: the whole powers of 


not prepared. 


O'Connell traditions being against the attempt, or 


There were 30,000 
troops in the country ; and England was at peace with 


even the thought of rebellion. 





* Want of space alone precludes us from quoting this 
strange, and, read in the light of present facts, sufficiently 
ridiculous eration, 





France and America; so that the rebels were never even 
dignified with the chance of a conspiracy for foreign 
It was a rebelli 
fifteen minutes ! The personal character of some of the 
should 

Had 


in Hungary or of 


u which lasted 





aid or even symy 


intellect and their enthusiasin 


rebels—their : 
have made the hervisw of the venture respected. 
the venture been of Hx rians 
Italians in Milan, it would have been admired ; 
but it was in Treland, and it failed; and t! 

earnest young gentlemen who had believed in human 
nature were laughed at—and deserved to be. Yet 


silly as they were, casy as the “suppression” was, 
strong as was thearmy the Duke had poured into Ire- 


land, Lord Clarendon did not get thr ugh the business 





without those failures which result from the intellectual 
process terined, freely, “a funk.” As he believed in 
Spain that the 
lieved in Irelond that Irishmen were French Red R 

whole conduct he illustrated the 


the genus Lord Palner- 


Spanish were English Liberals, he be- 


publicans! In his 
morale of the British Lil 
‘volishly, but so i 


. . 
sto ‘crely, Sustains, 





In Spain, 





Mr. Villiers was an ard Liberal; he was grandly 
on the side of a people throwing off a yoke which they 
did not like. 
convinced that it was a nation he was opposing, was a 
Martial law 


in several provinces: the press put down! This, in the 


But in Ireland, Lord Clarendon, really 
perfect Russian in his despotic Toryism. 


eyes of Englishmen, was “ proper precaution” in Tre- 
land; but in Italy, or Hungary, or Poland, or France, 
it is—despotism. Yet let us see what Lord Claren- 
don did besides ;—Lord Clarendon hit upon a scheme 
of his own. He suppressed the vevolutionary papers, 
in obedience to orders ; but he hit upon a special mea- 
sure—he suborned the quiet papers! This folly was 
fally exposed in a debate last session befora the House 
of Commons, when the whole case of Birch », Lord 
Clarendon was maliciously goue into by the Tory party. 
Faney London in rebelllon—the Times put down—and 
the Government offering a million for the support of the 
Satirist ! 


and this was the paper Lord Clarendon bought over in 


Mr. Birch’s paper was the Dublin Satirist ; 


the cause of “law and order”—his own phrase. In 
doing this, there can be no question he esteemed him- 
self eminently diplomatic ; and it illustrates at once his 
statesmanship, aud his knowledge of the world. Ase 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he was intensely and 
always the diplomatist ; and the result of his ignorance 


of the world was, that he gained no party, and left the 





country—hissed by Orangeman and by Catholic. He | 


is incapable of a comprehension of human affairs 
on any large scale; and he left Ireland, as be had lett 
Spain,—in profound ignorance of the country he had 
so long resided in. Yet, for the one mission he be- 


came G.C.B,—for the other, K.G. Contrast these 
rewards, for such services, heaped upon an Earl, with 
the miserable prize, grudgingly given by his class, to 


Sir Charles James Napier. 


The Earl of Clarendon is now Secretary of State for | 


Foreign affairs ; and the elevation of such a man to such 
an office would be inexplicable, if we did not remember 
that strong men like weak men. Lord Aberdeen could 
not hold the office; Lord Palmerston could not ; Lord 
John suited neither Lord Aberdeen nor Lord Palmerston : 
the Coalition, consequently, compromises, and elects 
Lord Clarendon. He is a man who had never com- 
mitted himself, who can speak French, receives well, is 
gracious in his manners—he is a highly finished English 
gentleman; and no better representative of a Coalition, 
facing Europe, could have been chosen! But how 
unhappy Lord Clarendon must be puzzled between the 
contending forces and policies! As mask of a single 
strong man, he would be felicitous and facile; but how 
cover so many faces? Four or five of the cleverest 
men in Europe are conspiring at, and cajoling, and 
managing him; Louis Napoleon, Baron Brunnow, Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston, and Prince Albert. 
ful is his position—despicable his perplexity ! 
Since Snout acted Wall between Pyramus and 


Fear- 


Thisbe, or since Rabelais’ dead giant served as a weapon 


to live Pantagruel, a less magnificent function has 
seldom been performed than that fulfilled by Lord 
Clarendon, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, between 
Which sug 


two ex-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs: 





| 
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gests, that, after all, the Governing Classes, when they 
are ambitious without ability, have their troubles, also. 

Non. ELecror. 

THE TWO EMPERORS; 
oR, 

THE WARS OF THE CLYDE AND TIE TAMAR, 
Tur Emperor on the Clyde reigneth right royally. He 
li faithful subjects, he commandeth armies, attacketh 
“ gillies,” overcometh fortifications, and generally win- 
neth victories. Sir James Colquhoun employs troops 
of somewhat rarefied Covenanters, with wooden poles 








and wooden heads, to poke and to scare off his northern 

Majesty, when he attempts to land “his people” at 

Gar i Of conrse a little heretical jousting takes 

pla unday morning tournament is unexpect- 
ily the amusements of the Clyde. Lord 
, 





m enjoys this species of diversion at secular 
seasons, at Irvine Castle; it has been reserved for Sir 
James Colquhoun to hold tournaments during divine 
service at Careloch Head. This worthy Knight has 
ordered one pier to be removed, so that uo accessible ae- 
commodation may remain for landing passengers from 
the steamer. The Lords of the Admiralty, happily 
less bigoted than this Scotch Kuight, are willing that 
the public shall have the use of a!l piers on the River 
under their jurisdiction—and an action at law may, there- 
fore, teach Sir James Colquhoun his public duty. And 
fortifications, razen ones certainly, are actually erected 
for the molestation of the excursionists, and the vessel 
had, on Sunday week, at high tide, to run against them 
and knock them down, or the crew to saw them down, 
or otherwise remove them. The Zmpero must, there- 
fore, carry a corps of sappers and miners to scale the said 
fortress, and conduct and assaults. War 
reigneth on the Clyde between the Presbytery, com- 
manded by the wooden General, Saint Colquhoun, and 
his Imperial Majesty—the Emperor Steamer. Should 
not the Peace Society interfere? It would be to the 
credit of Scotland that blows should be prevented in 
this case. The world has been told of the “auld” Scotch 
lady who, assured by the geologist that he was merely 
breaking stones on the Seventh day, answered that he 
was doing “ mair,” he was breaking the Sabbath, But 
who can penetrate the subtleties of Scotch morals ? 
The “toddy” may be “lifted” from morning till night, 
but « single leaf of the granite book of Nature may not 
be turned over. The ring of the hammer may not be 
heard on the rock, but the bludgeons of the Presbytery 
may resound on the heads of the humble execursionists,— 
breaking heads is not breaking the Sabbath in Scot- 
land. 

The proprietors of the Emperor wrote to the Sheriff 
to inform him that unless he took means to preserve 
the public peace, broken by Commander Colquhoun’s 
timber servants, they would not be held responsible. 
They also wrote to the Lord Advocate, who instructed 
them to repeat the letter in his name to the Sheriff, 
which was done, and since, barricades have beeu put up, 
but no defenders have appeared behind them. 

Ou Sunday last, on the Emperor's arrival at Gare- 
loch Head, two “tremendous” barricades (erected by 
order of the Lord Lieutenant of the county) appeared, 
deep, lofty, and of good new wood. The Emperor, dis- 
daining Lord Lieutenants, ordered out his imperial 
“ sappers,” and a boat was lowered of trusty and loyal 
carpenters, bearing a suitable assortment of the weapons 
of their “service.” Immediately (as the reporter said 
at Chobham) “ the brave men opened fire,” one of the 
barricades fell crash, splash into the sea, “amid cheers 
from the whole field.” The second fortification they 
attacked in this wise—they eut a door-way right 
through the centre, and left the barricade standing safe 
and uninjured. A consentancous, ringing, resonant 
boatfull of laughter greeted this stratagem ; and the 
passengers safely and comfortably marched through the 
aperture to the mountain side. 

Some time ago, two or three boats did sail unmo- 
lested down the Clyde on the Sunday, and the expedient 
under which it was accomplished was characteristic of 
the national ingenuity. Intimations were given that 
on certain Sundays the Sacrament would be adininis- 
tered to the devout of Dunoon, and friends of the 
celebration (in favour of which teetotal societies make 
exception) were offered the opportunity of joining 
in it, as a steamer would sail from the Bromiclaw ata 
suitable hour, with passengers to Dunoon. ‘The device 
succeeded, and the passengers increased. Glasgow, 
always credulous as to the numerical strength of the 
faithful, was itself astonished at the numbers on this 
devout mission bent. The numbers grew with the op- 
portunity. First one steamer, then two, tlicn three, 
were loaded with sacramental recipients, who sailed 
cheerfully past Retifrew by nine o’clock in the morning 
of the “ unlawful” day; and many who never knew 
before that they were in a “state of grace” found 
themselves suddenly enlisted in the cause of the Com* 
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munion-table. The churches could not contain all the populated towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse, 
communicants who ostensibly flocked to their altars, | 


and of course, of necessity, many wandered over rock 
and loch, performing acts of diversified devotion. But 
alas, innovation broke the spell and cancelled the op- 
portunity! The devout wanderers, no longer under 
the Minister’s eye, substituted whisky for wine, and 
certain “ Holy Willies” were overcome by the fervency 
of their devotions, and the steamers of “Sacramental 
Sundays” came to an untimely end. But the passengers 
by the Amperor are not “ orthodox,” and therefore are 
they sober. They have abolished the sale of intoxicating 
drinks on board the steamer. In Scotland the spiritual 
are undoubtedly disposed to be spirituous. On Sunday 
last, on my way to the Bromielaw, I met a man, dirty, 
drunk, vociferous, and beastly, menacing his wife, who 
was vainly endeavouring to restrain his violence, and 
induce him to return home. She had one child in her 
arms, one by the hand, a third clung to her gown, and 
aragged troop hung behind. Brutally flinging her 
away, the eye of the husband met that of a fellow- 
workman, who was hastening to the Emperor with his 
neatly dressed, cheerful wife, and two children. The 
pious drunkard was indignant at the contemplated de- 
secration of the Sabbath, and exclaimed, ‘* There go 
damned Sabbath-breakers, ganging awa to the De’il !” 
The dainty conscience of the orthodox ruffian was out- 
raged, and there is little doubt that the Pre sbytery 
would entertain more respect for this believing brute 
than for the sober husband of the respectable family 
whom he insulted. 

But while Colquhoun rageth at Gareloch, the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, as the public have beard, have 
indited a remonstrance to the proprietors of the Em. 
peror. The Presbytery is “indignant,” “ condemns,” 
and “denounces,” “deplores,” and “ deprecates.” 
(They so pile up emotion in this part of the world.) 
There has been an entire depletion in the lachrymal 
organs of the respectable and venerable Protestants 
since 480 workmen have tasted of fresh air and repose 
in the great temple of Nature on the seventh day. Let 
the fact of this remonstrance be kept on record. The 
men of another generation will read it as we now read 
the last edict of the Church on Witchcraft. 

Some twenty years ago a medical gentleman in the 
city of Glasgow, proprietor of a boat, ordered it to sail 
on the Sunday. (If anything liberal is proposed by 
the professional classes it comes cither from a physician, 
or a barrister.) But the Presbytery pounced on the 
daring son of Esculapius; threatened to pound him 
in his own mortar, make him swallow his own pre- 
scriptions, and generally to excommunicate all patients 
who should have the audacity to be cured by him. 
What could a single doctor do against a whole Pres- 
bytery ? They protested, and the boat was stopped. 


But the proprietors of the Eimperor are protest proof. | 


In the course of their reply to the said Presbytery—a 


reply respectful, able, and elaborate — the aforesaid | : 
| summer we may have to write on the wars of the 


proprietors both deny the authority and refute the | : 
’ Jour Emperors. 


logic of the Presbytery. They declare it to have been 
their intention to run the mperor before and after 
divine service, and for two Sundays they did so; but 
the illiberality of the church-goers of Gourock and 
Dunoon refused to recognise this consideration, and 
the proprietors then determined to run their vessel ad/ 
day, which they now do, and declare that “with the 
blessing of God” they will continue to do so; and 
announce that if the Presbytery have recourse to law 
they are prepared for that also, determined that no re- 


| of the clergy 


ligious conclave shall preseribe the exact manner in | 
| deposed in the course of evidence at the Birmingham 


which Scotchmen shall keep the Sabbath. 

While the northern Emperor is campaigning on the 
Clyde, a southern compeer is disporting in the Sabbath 
morning sun on the gentle Tamar. A steamer, also called 
the Emperor, has for some time been sailing from Devon- 
port in the good cause of seventh day recreation. And 
as bigotry, like the yellow fever, is contagious, the 
clergy of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse, nine- 
teen in number, have, in imitation of the Glasgow 
Presbytery, tried their “ prentice hands” at a “ remon- 
strance” to Mr. Wellington Gregory, the proprietor ; 
but that gentleman, like his great namesake, has Eng- 


lish iron in his composition, and answers in a style that | 


entitles him té a practical bishopric. 
tion of this independent reply :— 

_ “In reply to the charge, I have great pleasure in plead- 
ing ‘ guilty’ to the same, inasmuch as it enables me to con- 
tribute to the happiness of my fellow-creatures without 
violating either the commands of the Creator, or the ac- 
knowledged laws of morality.” * * * “Christ said— 
‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.’ Christ hesitated not to walk through the fields 


on the Sabbath, and to pluck the ears of corn. Christ 
broke the law of the Sabbath, as read by the Jewish Priest- 
hood of his time by ‘doing good on the Sabbath Day ;’ 
and I maintain, reverently and respectfully, that I am 
only following in the footsteps of ‘The Master,’ by fur- 
Bishing an opportunity to the mechanic, the artisan, the 
over-worked clerk, shopman,and apprentice, of the densely- 





We quote a por- | 


of viewing the noble creations of their Maker, as de 
veloped in the lovely scenery on the banks of the rivers 
Tamar and Tavey. I give them av opportunity of offering 
up their prayer, ‘the silent homage of a grateful heart,’ in 
the great temple of Nature ‘not made with hands'—of 
peodlag ‘Sermons from stones and books in running 
brooks ;° and if the people prefer to read such sermons in 
preference to the drowsy and repeatedly re-read sermons 
if they prefer to offer up their prayers 
under the vaulted roof of Heaven, instead of under the 
carved roof and painted window—if they choose to gratify 
the longing desire implanted in their nature by their 
Creator for green fields aud purling streams, in my opinion, 
it is a silent reflection upon yourselves, that you do not 
either the love or confidence of the le, a silent 

ut potent reflection, that your preaching 1s of no avail — 
that you are promising ‘ bread,’ but giving ‘ stonces’—that 
your vain forms and ceremonies are rejected by the grow- 
ing intelligence of the people; that your gilded shrines, 
your painted windows, your burning tapers, your so- 
called sacred instruments, do not satisfy the demands of 
the ever-inquiring mind; that Christianity as preached by 
you, is but ‘as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal—that 
it is Christianity in form, but not in spirit and in truth.’ 

“ With regard to the latter part of your remonstrance, 
‘that such conduct must be displeasing to Almighty God’ 
— it is prejudging the question to say so, and is merely an 
assertion without proof, as the dicta of priesthood are, 
and always have been, in this and former ages. 

“I have frequent opportunities on Sundays, of sceing 

the bishops of your religion rolling about in their well- 
appointed carriages, with coachmen and foot men—of see- 
ing the aristocracy of this country going to worship in the 
metropolitan temples in their sumptuous equipages, or 
with footmen with gold and silver stick walking behind, 
and carrying their giided Prayer Books—of seeing, also, 
the parks of London crowded with the noble, the rich, the 
peer, and the millionaire, pillars of the Church, all alike 
professing Christianity; and when I reflect that these 
men have six days in the week in which to transact the 
duties of life, and also to enjoy its innocent amusements, 
I cannot but wonder that you do not raise the banner of 
the Cross, and preach up a second crusade against this 
great and crying sin. But no; you allow this to pass by 
unnoticed ; and when the poor man, who, exhausted by his 
day's work, and who, unable to snatch an hour for the 
relaxation of his mind, or the invigorating of his body 
during the six days, ventures to get upon a steam-boat on 
the seventh day, and which boat on/y employs five men to 
contribute to the happiness of five hundred, whereas, the 
bishop's carriage employs five men to contribute to the 
laziness of one—you raise the Sabbatarian ‘ Hue and cry,’ 
—that cry which has been so unsuccessfully raised against 
railway travelling, and the opening of the Crystal Palace 
—which has been so often raised in Scotland, to the dis- 
grace of the clergy, the detriment of true religion and 
morality, and which is diametrically opposed to common 
sense, to the commands of God, and the requirements of 
the age. I have the honour to be, Sir, yours most respect- 
fully, “WeLitneton GREGORY. 

“To the Rev, J. Hatchard, M.A., and others.” 

The “Iron Duke” could not have been more tart, 
decisive, and resolute. As on the Clyde, another 
steamer is required to carry the crowds of pas- 
sengers, so we hope that Mr. Gregory will find it 
necessary to run a second on the Tamar, and that next 


Ion. 
Glasgow, Sept, 16th, 1853. 





SUNSHINE. 


Leieu Hvnt once hinted at a newspaper record of good 
deeds to balance our eonstant stories of crime. In fact, 
the thing could not be done, for the best deeds naturally 
But it is well to be reminded that the 
Sometimes the 
It was 


escape report. 
staple of the action around us is not bad. 
daily beauty of a life comes out by chance. 


gaol inquiry, that Warder Brown had “bathed the face 
and slackened the collar” of a prisoner at the crank. The 
Chief Commissioner said —“ I do not wish to say anything 
which is not strictly pertinent to the inquiry, but I cannot 
help remarking that every instance of mercy which has 
transpired during the inquiry is attributable to the pre- 
sent witness.” Whatasingular story! Here is a gaol 
full of brutal men, and one mau among them, unhardened 
and undeterred, is kind and tender. In the same inguiry 
we find that the boys who had left the gaol for the refor- 
matory school, were most anxious to get their fellows into 
the better place. And in that better place they work ho- 
nourably, act kindly one to another, and in every way are 
good boys. Reading, too, from time to time, of cruelties 


| by man towards woman, let us not forget the many Eng- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





lish homes where happiness obtains, nor the many hus- 
bands of the faftsinan class as true and loving as they 
are hardy in frame, or earnest in work. No record is made 
of the matter, because it is an ordinary fact of English 
life, and we do not bring the actors before the public, be- 
cause we do not follow the Bucks habit of rewarding virtue 
with a green coat. 


TwabpLr.—Twaddie is not simply nonsense ; it may 
be sense in the wrong place—From Goethe's Opinions. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CUTLERY. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sir,—The master cutler of Sheffield overlooks an im- 
portant fact, in speaking of the relative merits of Eng- 
lish and American edge-tools. ‘The partial superiority 
of American tools is not exclusively owing to any dif- 
ference in the original qualities of the steels used in 
their manufacture ; bat being generally forged in char- 
coal fires, the quality of the steel is improved in the 
manufacture by the absorption of additional carbon ; 
while in our coal, or ‘slack’ fires highly carbonized 
stecls become seriously deteriorated by the decarboniz- 


fraa he s+) 


enle 


ing influence of our coal fires. 

No one supposes that our American smiths are 
greater adepts, or more learned in the my+teries of 
metallurgy than our Sheffield cutlers. The abundance 
of chareoa!—often cheaper than they can procure coal 
gives the American a decided advantage. At the same 
time, it onght to be observed, that, among their other 
acquisitions, they have not failed to learn the art of 
making tools for sale, as well as for shaving. 

To us, there is no question of the comparative merits 
of the workmen. But if a parallel is to be instituted 
between the cutlery manufactured in this country with 
that of America, we ought to know the relative circum- 
stances under which it is done. Quantity takes prece- 
dence of quality in Sheffield, and they must both be 
produced at a low rate of wages. It is the natural re- 
sult of “ unrestricted competition.” If America is in 
possession of local advantages, we can only toil the 
harder to lessen the inequality. But then we, and 
they on the other side of the Atlantic too, are in eter- 
nal chase after “cheapness,” and 1 have generally 
found it to be a sorry article. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
Sept. Sth, 1853. Joun Weppe i, Smith, London, 
HOLYROOD PALACE, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sirn,—The “ Statement of Grievances and Protest’ of 
the “ Justice to Scotland” party may be right, in some 
respects, or it may be wrong, in others, but the follow- 
ing extract from an independent Scottish journal, 
shows, at a single glance, the necessity for Seotchmen 
demanding, in their country’s name, a more equitable 
rhare of the public money—annually voted for general 
purposes, in Great Britain and Ireland :— 

“ Agreeably to royal proclamation, the Peers of Scotland 
assembled within the Picture Gallery, Holyrood Palace, 
for the election of one of their number to represent them 
in the House of Lords, in consequence of the vacancy 
caused in the sixteen representative Peers of Scotland by 
the death of the Earl of Seafield. A second vacancy in the 
representation has been since oecasioned by the demise of 
General Lord Saltoun, but the proclamation only applied 
to the filling up of the prior vacancy. There was a highly 
fashionable and numerous attendance, although the public 
admission was greatly restricted, owing to the insecure 
state of the flooring; for, although the whole galiry was 
propped up underneath, it was deemed advisable to prevent 
crowding. The platform or gallery usually erected for 
public accommodation at the east end of the hall, was not 
erected on this oceasion. The spectators included the 
Countess of Leven and Melville, the Countess of Rosebery, 
and other ladies of distinction.”—-Scottish Press, Sept. 9. 

Now, sir, just fancy a levee in any of her Majesty's 
royal residences in England, under such cireamstances. 
Would London submit to it? No, never. We would 
soon have the press and public opinion down upon the 
guilty parties, from under which lash they would only 
be too glad to escape, by making the required improves 
ments. 

Trusting that, for “ puir auld Scotland's sake,” you 
will insert the above in your able journal, 

I remain, Sir, yours, &e., 
A Scotcomas, 


Sept., 1853, 
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Tue great topie of the week is, of course, the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Hull. Although we cannot by any means share the official 
enthusiasm and official hopes respecte the advancement of Science by 
believing Science takes quite other means—although, more- 
: Puruurrs, regard the expenditure of forty 
thousand pounds in the course of three and twenty years as a very mog- 
nifieent mvlication of the aetivity and liberality of England (we should like 
a comparison to be made with some other item of corporate expenditure — 


such means- 
over, we cannot, like Professor 


say aldermanie feasts during three and twenty years !)—although we look 
upon these Meetings very much in the light of huge gatherings for gossip, 
laudation, and twaddle, relieved from contempt by some serious and useful 
work —nevertheless, there is one aspect in which we regard them as potent 
influences: if they do not greatly advance Science, they do greatly advance 
the popularity of scientific pursuits, and so insensibly prepare the way for 
the final universal acceptance of Science as the basis of all education. [low 
little do the 
fostering their most formidable rival, in thus “ patronizing” 

The President’s address was very able. Tle began by remarking how 


worthy eclergvmen and worthy churchmen dream they are 
Science ! 

much more populous our solar system is than was suspected till quite re- 
cently. During the last twelve months, nine new planets have beeu dis- 
In fact, the search for them 
has assumed a systematic shape, and we may hope for a large accession to 


covered, four by our countryman, Mr. [inp. 


our astral maps. 

In noticing the two new theories of Heat, the President’s Address is so 
worded as to give greater novelty to them than is actually the case ; but as 
they will probably be novel to the majority of our readers, we will quote 
the passage : 








“A theory which proposes to explain the thermal agency by which motive 
power is produced, and to determine the numerical relations between the quantity 
of heat and the quantity of mechanical effect produced by it, may be termed a 
dynamical theory of heat. Carnot was the first to give to such a theory a ma- 
thematical form. His theory rested on two propositions which were regarded as 
axiomatic. ‘The first embodicd the abstract conception of a perfect thermo-dynamic 
engine, and has been equally adopted by the advocates of the new theory of heat. 
Again, suppose a given quantity of heat to enter a body by any process, and thereby 
to change its temperature and general physical state; and then, by a second pro- 
cess, suppose the body to be restored exactly to its primitive temperature and con- 
dition, —Carnot’s second fundamental preposition asserts that the quantity of heat 
which passes out of the body into surrounding space, or into other bodies, in the 
Sorm of heat, during the seeoud operation, is precisely the same as that which 
passed into the body during the first operation, This view does not recognise the 
possibility of heat being lost by conversion into something else-—and in this par 
ticular it is at variance with the new theory, which asserts that heat may be lost by 
conversion into mechanical effect. ‘To elucidate this distinction, suppose a quan- 
tity of water to be poured into an empty vessel. It might then be asserted that, 
in emptying the vessel again, we must pour out just as much water as we had pre- 
viously poured in, This would be equivalent to Carnot’s proposition with respect 
to heat. But suppose a part of the water while in the vessel to be converted into 
vapour; then it would not Le true that in emptying the vessel the same quantity 
of water, in the form of water, must pass out of the vessel as had before passed into 
it, since a portion would have passed out in the form of vapour. This is analogous 
to the assertion of the new theory with regard to heat,—which may be lost, ac- 
cording to that theory, by conversion into mechanical effet, in a Manner analogous 
to that in which water may be said to be lost by conversion into yapou ut ‘the 
new theory not only asserts generally the convertibility of heat into meelanical 
effect, and the converse,—but also more definitely, that, whatever be the mode of 
converting the one into the other—and whether heat be employed to produce me- 
chanical effect, or mechanical foree be employed to produce heat,—the same quan- 
tity of the one is always the equivalent of the same quantity of the other. This 
proposition can only be established by experiment. Rumford, who was one of the 
first to adopt the fundamental notion of this theory as regards the nature of heat, 
made a rough attempt to determine the relation between the foree producing fric- 
tion and the heat generated by it; but it was reserved for Mr. Joule to lay the 
true foundation of this theory by a series of experiments which, in the philo ophical 
discernment with which they were conceived and the ingenuity with which they 
were executed, have not often, perhaps, been surpassed. In whatever way he em- 
ployed mechanical force to produce heat, he found, approximately, the same quan- 
tity of heat produced by the same amount of force; the force being estimated in 
Soot-pounds according to the usual mode in practical mechanic<,—-i. ¢., hy th e 
motive power employed in raising a weight of 1 Tb. through the spac e of one fo 
The conclusion adopted by Mr. Joule is, that 1° Pahr, is equivalent to 772 fo t. 
pounds.” 












It may be added, that Professor Tuomson and Mr. Jove are engaged 
in an extensive series of experiments on this subject. 

The President's expression of opinion respecting the rerata questio of 
Geology is of great value, from his deservedly high position in that 
science ;— 

“Some of the most interesting of recent discoveries in organic remains are those 
which prove tho existence of reptilian life during the deposition of some of our 
oldest fossiliferons strata. An almost perfect skeleton of a reptile belonging to the 
Batrachians or Lacertians was lately found in the Old Red Sandstone 
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MOPAY- 


shire. The remains of a reptile were also discovered last year br Sir Charles 
Lyell and Mr. Dawson in the coal measures of Nova Scotia; and a batra hoid 
fossil has also been recognised in British coal shale. But the most curious evidence 
of the early existence of animals aboye the lower orders of organization on the face 
of our globe, is that afforded by the footprints discovered a short time a; go in 











Canada by Mr. Logan, on large slabs of the oldest fossiliferous rocks,—those of the 
Silurian epoch. It was inferred from the more imperfect specimens first brought 
ver, that these footmarks were the marks of some reptile; but more perfect 
examples, afterwards supplied by Mr. Logan, satisfied Prof. Owen that they were 
the impressions of some animal belonging to the Articulata, probably a crustacean. 
Thus the existence of animals of the reptile type of organization during the 
carboniferous and Devonian periods is clearly established ; but no evidence has yet 
hoen obteined of the existence of those animals during the Silurian period. After 
the discoveries which I have mentioned, however, few geologists will perhaps be 
surprised should we hereafter find that higher forms of anima! life were introduced 
upon the earth during this early period than have yet been detected in its sedi- 
mentary beds. 

“ Many of you will be aware that there are two theories in geology, which may 
be styled the theories of progression and of non-progression respectively. The 
former asserts that the matter which constitutes the earth has passed throngh 
continuous and progressive changes from the earliest state in which it existed to 
its actual condition at the present time. The carliest state here contemplated may 
have been a fluid, or even a gaseons state, due to the enormous primitive heat of 
the mass, and it is to the gradual loss of that heat that the progressive change 
recognised by this theory is chiefly attributed. The theory of non-progression, on 
the coutrary, recognises no primitive state of our planet differing essentially from 
isting state. The only changes which it does recognise being those which are 
ctly periodical, and t) herefore | woduce no permanent alteration in the state of 
our globe. With reference to organic remains, the difference between these 
theories is exactly analogous to that now stated with reference to inorganic matter. 
The theory of progression asserts that there has been a general advance in the 
forms of orsanic life from the earliest to the more recent geological periods. This 
advance must not be confounded, it should be observed, with that progressive de- 
velopment according to which animals of a higher organie structure are but the 
improved lineal descendants of those of the lowest grade, thus abolishing all dis- 
tine tion of species. It is merely meant to assert that the higher types of organic 
being are fay more generally diffused at the present time, and far more numereus 
and varied than they were at the earlier geological periods ; and that, moreover, 
at the earliest of those periods which the geologist has been able to recognise, some 
of these higher types had probably no existence at all. 

“ Each successive discovery, like those which I have mentioned, of the remains 
cf animals of the higher types in the older rocks, is regarded by some geologists as 
an addition to the cumulative evidence by which they conceive that the theory of 
non-progression will be ultimately established ; while others consider the deficiency 
in the evidence required to establish that theory as far too great to admit the 
probability of its being supplied by future discovery. Nor can the theory derive 
present support, it is contended, by an appeal to any prope rties of inorganic matter, 
or physical laws, with which we are acquainted. Prof. W. Thomson has recently 
entered into some very interesting speculations bearing on this subject, and sug- 
gested by the new theory of heat of which I have spoken. The heat of a heavenly 
body placed under the same conditions as the sun, must, it has been said, be ulti- 
mately exhausted by its rapid emission. This assertion assumes the matter com- 
posing the sun to have certain properties like those of terrestrial matter with 
respect to the generation and emission of heat; but Prof. Thomson’s argument 
places the subject on better grounds, admitting, always, the truth of the new 
theory of heat. That theory asserts, in the sense which I have already stated, 
the exact equivalence of heat and motive power; and that a body, in sending forth 
heat, must lose a portion of that internal motion of its constituent particles on 
which its thermal state depends. Now, we know that no mutual action of these 
constituent particles can continue to generate motion which might compensate 
for the loss of notion thus sustained. ‘This is a simple deduction from dynamical 
laws and principles, independent of any property of terrestrial matter which may 
possibly distinguish it from that of the sun. ence, then, it is on these dynamical 
principles that we may rest the assertion that the sun cannot continue for an in- 
definite tine to emit the same quantity of heat as at present, unless his thermal 
energy be renovated from some extraneous source. ‘The same conclusion may be 
applied to all other bodies in the universe which, like our sun, may be centres of 
intense heat; and, hence, recognising no adequate external supplies of heat to 
renovate these existing centres of heat, Prof. ‘Thomson concludes that the dispersion 
of heat, and consequently of physical energy, from the sun and stars into surrounding 
space Wi ithout any reco; gnisable means of re-concentration, is the existing order of 
Nature. In such case, the heat of the sun, must ultimately be diminished, and the 
physical condition of the earth therefore altered, in a degree altogether inconsistent 
with the theory of non-progression. 

“If we are to found our theories upon our knowledge, and not upon our igno- 
rance of physical causes and plrenomena, I can only recognise in the existing state 
of things a passing phase of the material universe. It may be calculated in all, 
and is demonstrably so in some respects, to endure under the action of known 
causes, for an inconceivable period of time; but it has not, I think, received the 
impress of eternal duration in characters which man is able to decipher. The ex- 
ternal temperature any physical conditioys of our own globe may not, snd probably 
cannot, have changed in any considerable degree since the first introduction of 
organic beings on its surface; but J can still only recognise in its physical state 
during all geological periods, a state of actual though of exceedingly slow progres- 
sion, from an antecedent to some ultimate state, on the nature of which our limited 
powers will not enable us to offer any conjecture founded on physical research. The 
theories, even, of which I have been ‘speaking, may probably appear to some persons 
as not devoid of presumption; but for many men they will ever be fraught with 

"deep speculative interest : and, let me add, no charge of presumption can justly lie 
against them if entered upon with that caution and modesty which ought to guide 
our inquiries in these remote regions of physical science.” 





We notice with extreme regret that applications, made both to Lord 
Derpy and Lord ABERDEEN, for a grant to aid in the publication of Mr. 
Hux ey’s Zoological and Phy siological Researches in H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
have been ineffectual. What “ votes”? can Zoology and Physiology give 
that they should have money spent on them? What has Protection or 
Coalition to do with the advance of Science ? 


The principle of “ publishing societies,” which enables sections of the 
public to secure works, by co-operation, sueh as no publisher would under- 
take, has been found eminently successful in the cases yet tried, 4, ¢., the 
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Ray Society, the Sydenham Society, and the Shakspeare Society, &c., and 
several times we have had cognizance of plans for a Philosophical Society, 
which have not, however, taken effect. 

Something of this kind has been started by Mr. Joun CHapmMan,—viz., 
a quarterly series, to be published by subscription. The works of “ learned 
and profound thinkers, embracing the subjects of theology, philosophy, 
Biblical criticism, and the history of opinion,” are to be published, as in 
the ordinary way, at prices varying, according to size, but averaging nine 
shillings a volume. 
ceive four volumes for one subscription of twenty shillings—a saving of 


The advantace to subscribers is enormous; they re- 


nearly one half. The advantage to the publisher, of having a certain reli- 
able sale from which to start, is also obvious. A sufficiently raried and at- 
tractive selection of works would make this series eminently successful ; at 
present we notice what seems to us rather too great an inclination towards 
theology. The first volume is Parker's Theism, Atheism, and the Popu- 
lar Theology, which we shall notice shortly; the second is to be Nrw- 
MAN’s History of the Hebrew Monarchy, but, as the work has already ap- 
peared, subscribers to the series need not take it, they can limit their pay- 
ment to fifteen shillings, for the three other volumes. These two works 
are to be followed by Feversacn’s celebrated treatise, The Essence of 
Christianity, which will considerably startle the English mind,—Ewa .p's 
History of the People of Israel, a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Christianity, by the learned and accomplished R. W. Mackay,—and The 
Idea of a Future Life, by the translator of Strauss, 
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RUSKIN IN VENICE. 
The Stones of Venice. Volume Il. The Sea Stories. 


By John Ruskin; with Illus- 
trations drawn by the Author. 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Rvsk1n is one of the most eloquent writers of our day; he loves Art with 
passionate devotion, and both feels and understands more on this great 
subject than any other critic ; nevertheless every one who can resist the 
entrainement of his enthusiasm, and the imposing authority of his dog- 
matism, must regard him as a writer of charming paradox, always worth 
hearing—seldom worth following. He ill bears criticism, Those tren- 
chant and iconoclastic assertions, those sweeping generalizations, those 
apparently wilful and capricious outbreaks which disfigure all his writings, 
reveala mind essentially unfitted for the high ambitious task it has set before 
it—the task, namely, of indoctrinating Englishmen with a philosophy of 
Art. There is, also, an inordinate degree of coxcombry in his writing 
which renders it suspicious. But after all—having made the most liberal 
allowance for drawbacks and demerits—we must weleome every work he 
produces, more than we welcome the works of any other writer on Art. 
In this new volume of the Stones of Venice, there is matter to make 
Architects wild with rage, and Amateurs wild with delight. As the Art 
treated of lies beyond our competence, and will not be greatly interesting 
to the generality of readers, we shall best consult our interest and their 
pleasure in saying nothing about it, leaving to more experienced men the 
task of combating or confirming the principles laid down. Let us rather 
indicate the sources of pleasure which the non-architectural taste will 


ee 


what seemed its northern extremity, the hills of Arqua ros 


na dark cluster of 


purple pyramids, balanced on the bright mirage of the lagoon; two or three 
smooth surges of inferior hill extended themselves about thelr roots, and hevond 
these, beginning with the craggy peaks above \ ! t hain of t Aloe ginted 


the whole horizon to the north— a wall of jagrget |! here and there showing 
throngh its clefts a wilderness of misty pr om, fall far hack inte the w 
cesses of Cadme, and itself rising and breaking aw eastward, where t 1 
struck opposite upon its snow, into mighty frag ts of poaked light, standing 
up behind the barred clouds of eventing, one after vother, « tleas, the crown 
| of the Adrian Sea, until the eve t od hack ft | uw to rest upow 
the nearer burning of the campaniles of Murano, and the t « where 
it magnified ilself along the waves, as the quick silent } f the ; lola 
drew nearer and nearer. And at jast, when its walls were reached, and the out 


} 


find in the volume; for no one familiar with Ruskin’s writings will suppose | 


it filled only with technical details. 

It contains two periods—the Byzantine and the Gothic. The first is 
illustrated in five chapters—Zhe Throne (by which Venice itself is desig- 
nated), Zorcello, Murano, St. Marks, and the Byzantine Palaces. The 
second, in three chapters— Zhe Nature of Gothic (a most interesting and 
paradoxical dissertation), Gothie Palaces, and the Ducal Palace. Several 
other matters are treated in an Appendix. 

We shall select a few extracts, showing with what gusfo and pictorial 
sensitiveness he has looked upon Venice and its splendours. Read this 
account, for example, of the approach to Venice from the Canal of Mestre. 
We have italicized a few sentences of peculiar an] poetic felicity ; but 
the word-painting of the whole is wonderful. We see Venice; and the 
strange— 

“ Rising of its walls and towers out of the midst, as it seemed, of the deep 
sea, for it was impossible that the wind or the eye could at once comprehend the 
shallowness of the vast sheet of water which stretched away in leagues of rippling 
lustre to the north and south, or trace the narrow line of islets bounding it to the 
east. The salt breeze, the white moaning sea-birds, the masses of black weed 
separating and disappearing gradually, in knots of heaving shoal, under the 
advance of the steady tide, all proclaimed it to be indeed the ocean on whose 
bosom the great city rested so calmly ; not such blue, soft, lake-like ocean as bathes 
the Neapolitan promontorics, or sleeps beneath the marble rocks of Genoa, but a 
sea with the bleak power of our own northern waves, yet subdued into a 
strange spacious rest, and changed from its angry pallor into a field of bur- 
nished gold, as the sun declined behind the belfry tower of the lonely island 
church, titly named ‘ St. George of the Seaweed.’ As the boat drew nearer to the 
city, the coast which the traveller had just left sank behind him into one long, 


low, sad-coloured line, tufted Irregularly with brushwood and willows: but, at 











th towered gate or guanled 


most of its untrodden streets was entered, not thron 


let between two rocks of il in the Indian eea; when 


rampart, but asa deep ink cot 
first upon the traveller's « git open 1 the long ranges of columned palac seach 
with its black Boat snoored at the-portal—each with its image cast down, beneath 


its feet, upon that green pavement Which every breeze broke into new fantasies of 


rich tessellation ; when first, at the extremity of the bright vista, the shadowy 
Rialto threw its colossal curve slowly forth from Wehind tt palace of the 
Camerlenghi; that strange curve, so delicate, so adamantine, strong ae a 


mountain cavern, graceful as a bow jnst bent; when first, before its moonlike 
circumference was all risen, the gondolier’s ery, ‘Ah! Stall,’ strack sharp upon 
the ear, and the prow turned aside under the mighty cornices that half met over 
the narrow canal, where the plash of the water followed close and loud, ringing 
along the marble by the boat’s side ; and when at last that boat darted forth upon 
the breadth of silver sea, across which the front of the Ducal palace, flashed with 
its sanguine veins, looks to the snowy dome of Our Lady of Salvation, it: was no 
marvel that the mind should be so deeply entranced by the visionary charm of a 
scene so beautiful and so strange, as to forget the darker truths of its history 
and its being. Well might it scem that such a city had owed her existence rather 
to the rod of the enchanter than the fear of the fugitive; that the waters which 
encircled her had been chosen for the mirror of her etate, rather than the 
shelter of her nakedness; and that all which in nature was will or merciless— 
Time and Decay, as well as the waves and tempests—had been won to adorn her 
instead of to destroy, and might still «pare, for ages to come, that beauty which 
seemed to have fixed for its throne the ds of the hour-glass as well as of 
the sea,” 

Do not suppose, from that gorgeous description, that you are treated 
with grand phrases in lieu of specific and accurate details: Ruskin knows 
his Venice by heart, and will not vaguely rhapsodize about her; indeed, 
he expressly says :— 

“The Venice of modern fiction and drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere 
effloreseence of decay, a stage dream which the first ray of daylight must dissipate 
into dust. No prisoner, whose name is worth rem mbering, or whose sorrow de- 
served sympathy, ever crossed that ‘ Bridge of dig which is the centre of the 
Byronic ideal of Venice ; no great merchant of Venice ever saw that Rialto under 
which the traveller now passes with breathless interest ; the statue which Byron 
makes Faliero address as one of his great ancestors was erected to a soldier of 
fortune a hundred and fifty years after Faliero’s death; and the most conspicuous 
parts of the city have been so entirely altered in the course of the last three cen. 
turies, that if Henry Dandolo or Francis Foseari could be summoned from their 
tombs, and stood each on the deck of his galley at the entrance of the Grand 
Canal, that renowned entrance, the painter's favourite subject, the novelist’s 
favourite scene, where the water first narrows by the steps of the church of La 
Salute,—the mighty Doges would not know in what spot of the world they stood, 
would literally not recoguise one stone of the great city, for whose sake, and by 
whose ingratitude, their grey hairs had been brought down with bitterness to the 
grave. The remains of their Venice lie hidden behind the cumbrous masses which 
were the delight of the nation in its dotage; hidden in many © grass-grown court, 
and silent pathway, and lightless canal, where the slow waves have sapped their 
foundations for five hundred years, and must soou prevail over them for ever. It 
must be our task to glean and gather them forth, and restore out of them some 
faint image of the lost city.” 

With this caution, let us look steadily at another landseape :— 

VENICE AT LOW TIDE. 

“A fall of eighteen or twenty inches is enough to show ground over the greater 
part of the lagoon; and at the complete ebb the city is seen standing in the midst 
of a dark plain of sea-weed, of gloomy green, exeept only where the larger branches 
of the Brenta and its associated streams converse towards the port of the Lido, 
Through this salt and sombre plain the gondola and the fishing-boat advance by 
tortuous channels, seldom more than four or five feet deep, and often so choked 
with slime that the heavier keels furrow the bottom till their crossing tracks are 
seen through the clear sea water like the ruts vpoa a wintry road, and the oar 

ground at every stroke, or is entangled among the thick 
weed that fringes the banks with (he weight of its sullen waves, leaning to and fro 
The scene is often profoundly op- 
pressive, even at this day, when every plot of higher ground bears some fragment 
of fair building: but, in order to know what it was once, let the traveller follow 
in his boat at evening the windings of some unfrequented channel far into the midat 
of the melancholy plain ; let him remove, in his imagination, the brightness of the 
great city that still extends itself in the distance, and the walls and towers from the 
islands that are near; and so wait, until the bright! investitare and sweet warmth 
of the sunset are withdrawn from the waters, and the black desert of their shore 
lies in its nakedness beneath the night, pathless, comfortless, infirm, lost in dark 
langour and fearful silence, except where the salt runlets plash into the tideless 
pools, or the sea-birds flit from their margins with a questioning ery; aud he will be 
enabled to enter in some sort into the horror of heart with which this solitude was 
anciently chosen by man for its habitation. They little thought, who first drove 
the stakes into the sand, and *trewed the ocean reeds for their rest, that their chil- 
dren were to be the princes of that ocean, and their palaces its pride ; and yet, in 


leaves blue gashes upon the 


upon the uncertain sway of the exhausted tide, 


the great natural laws that rule that sorrowful wilderness, let it be remembered 
what strange preparation had been made for the things which no human imagina- 
tion could have foretold, and how the whole existence and fortune of the Venetian 
nation were anticipated or compelled, by the setting of those bars and doors to the 
rivers and the sea, Had deeper currents divided their islands, hostile navies would again 


and again have reduced the rising city into servitude ; had stronger surges beater 
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wes, all the richness and refinement of the Venetian architecture must have 
been exchanged for the walls and bulwarks of an ordinary sea-port. Had there been 

tide, as in other parts of the Mediterranean, the narrow canals of the city would 
have become noisome, and the marsh in which it was built pestiferous. Had the 
tide | a foot or eighteen inches higher in its rise, the water-access to the 
doors of the palaces would have been impossible : even as it is, there is sometimes 
a little diticulty, at the ebb, in landing without setting foot upon the lower and 
and the highest tides sometimes enter the courtyards, and overflow 


their sh 


een only 


) 
slippery steps ; 
the entrance halls 


recesses of the porches, the meanest tradesmen of the city push their counters ; nay, 
the foundations of its pillars are themselves the seats—not ‘ of them that sell doves’ 
for sacrifice, but of the vendors of toys aad caricatures. Round the whole square 
in front of the church there is almost a continuous line of cafés, where the idle 
Venetians of the middle classes lounge, and read empty journals; in its centre the 
Austrian bands play during the time of Vespers, their martial music jarring with 
the organ notes,—the march drowning the miserere, and the sullen crowd thickening 


| round them,—a crowd, which, if it had its will, would stiletto every soldier that 


Eighteen inches more of difference between the level of the flood | 


and ebb would have rendered the doorsteps of every palace, at low water, atreacher- | 


ous mass of weeds and limpets, and the entire system of water-carriage for the 


higher classes, in their easy and daily intercourse, must have been done away with. | 


Phe streets of the city would have been widened, its network of canals filled up, 
and all the peculiar character of the place and the people destroyed.” 
We must own, that after reading such grand writing as that, we felt 


an unpleasant revulsion at finding ourselves, in the succeeding sentences, | 


plunged into the platitudes of vulgar theology. Ruskin is fond 
what too fond 
they are elevated—religious ; sometimes they are distressingly common- 
place, as in this instance :— 

‘The reader may perhaps have felt some pain in the contrast between this faith- 
ful view of the site of the Venetian Throne, and the romantic conception of it which 
rdinarily form; but this pain, if he have felt it, ought to be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the value of the instance thus afforded to us at once of the inscruta- 
bleness and the wisdom of the ways of God.” 


we 


Now, the idea of a reader congratulating himself on having “ an in- 
stance of the inserutableness,” as well as of the “ wisdom of God”—as if 
instances were rare, and as if such an instance were peculiarly luminous 
and convincing !—is an idea we do not wonder at, on meeting it in a 
sermon, or amid the droning platitudes of a theological dissertation ; but 
in a writer of Ruskin's power and novelty it is singularly discordant. 
Does he douht the inserutableness or the wisdom, that he deems it ne- 
cessary to bring forward such evidence ? 

Let us quit this subject; the atmosphere is hot with the breath of 
not very wholesome chapels! we will get outside once more, and breathe 
that of Nature. Here, for instance, is a small paragraph, winding up a 
description of the fallen splendour of a once famous spot :— 

“Yet the power of Nature cannot be shortened by the folly, nor her beauty alto- 
wether saddened by the misery, of man. The broad tides still ebb and flow brightly 
about the island of the dead, and the linked conclave of the Alps know no decline 
from their old pre-eminence, nor stoop from their golden thrones in the circle of the 
So lovely is the scene still, in spite of all its injuries, that we shall find 
ourselves drawn there again and again at evening out of the narrow canals and 
streets of the city, to watch the wreaths of the sea-mists weaving themselves like 
x veils around the mountains far away, and listen to the green waves as 
they fret and sigh along the cemetery shore.” 

[t is a little poem! 

Now, let us accompany him, and enter St. Mark's :— 

“ We will push fast through them into the shadow of the pillars at the end of the 
*Bocea di Piazza,’ and then we forget them all; for between those pillars there 
opens a great light, and, in the midst of it, as we advance slowly, the vast tower of 
St. Mark seems to lift itself visibly forth from the level field of chequered stones ; 
and, on each side, the countless arches prolong themselves into ranged symmetry, as 
if the rugged and irregular houses that pressed together above us in the dark alley 
had been struck back into sndden obedience and lovely order, and all their rude 
easements and broken walls had been transformed into arches charged with goodly 
sculpture, and fluted shafts of delicate stone. 

* And well may they fall back, for beyond those troops of ordered arches there 
rises a vision out of the earth, and all the great square seems to have opened from 
it in a kind of awe, that we may see it far away ;—a multitude of pillars and white 
domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of coloured light ; a treasure-heap, it 
seems, partly of gold, and partly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into 
five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with sculpture of ala- 
baster, clear as amber and delicate as ivory,—sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and pomegranates, and birds clinging and flutter- 
ing among the branches, all twined together into an endless network of buds and 
plumes; and, in the midst of it, the solemn forms of angels, sceptered, and robed 
to the feet, and leaning to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct among 
the gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted and 
dim, like the morning light as it faded back among the branches of Eden, when 
first its gates were angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls of the porches 
there are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep green ser- 
pentine spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, that half refuse and half yield to 
the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss’—the shadow, as it steals 
back from them, revealing line after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved sund ; their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted knots of 
herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical sigos, all beginning 
and ending in the Cross; and above them, in the broad archivolts, a continuous 
chain of language and of life—angels, and the signs of heaven, and the labours of 
men, each in its appointed season upon the earth; and above these, another range 
of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arehes edged with scarlet flowers—a con- 
fusion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are seen blazing in 
their breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark’s Lion, lifted on a blue field 
covered with stars, until at last, as if in eestacy, the crests of the arches break into 
a marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of 
sculptured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound before 
they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

“ Between that grim cathedral of England and this, what an interval! There is 
a type of it in the very birds that haunt them; for, instead of the restless crowd, 
hoarse-voicel and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak upper air, the St. Mark’s 
porches are full of doves, that nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at every motion, with the tints, hardly 
less lovely, that have stood unchanged for seven hundred years. ; 

“And what effect has this splendour on those who pass beneath it? You may 
walk from sunrise to sunset, to and tro, before the gateway of St. Mark’s, and you 
will not see an eye lifted to it, nor a countenance brightened by it. Priest and lay- 
man, soldier and civilian, rich and poor, pass by it alike regardlessly. Up to the very 


hor nN 


mourn 


some- | 
of dragging in theological views as condiments; sometimes | 











pipes to it. And in the recesses of the porches, all day long, knots of men of the 
lowest classes, unemployed and listless, lie basking in the sun like lizards; and 
unregarded children,—every heavy glance of their young eyes full of desperation 
and stony depravity, and their throats hoarse with cursing,—gamble, and fight, 
and snarl, and sleep, hour after hour, clashing their bruised centesimi upon the 
marble ledges of the church porch. And the images of Christ and His angels look 
down upon it continually.” 
INTERIOR OF ST. MARK'S. 

“Through the heavy door whose bronze network closes the place of his rest, 
let us enter the church itself. It is lost in still deeper twilight, to which the eye 
must be acenstomed for some moments before the form of the building can be 
traced ; and then there opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the form of a 
cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by many pillars. Round the domes of its 
roof the light enters only through narrow apertures like large stars ; and here and 
there a ray or two from some far away casement wanders into the darkness, and 
casts a narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of marble that heave and fall 
in a thousand colours along the floor. What else there is of light is from torches, 
or silver lamps, burning ceaselessly in the recesses of the chapels ; the roof sheeted 
with gold, and the polished walls covered with alabaster, give back at every curve 
and angle some feeble gleaming to the flames; and the glories round the heads 
of the sculptured saints flash out upon us as we pass them, and sink again into 
the gloom. Under foot and over head, a continual succession of crowded imagery, 
one picture passing into another, as in a dream ; forms beautiful and terrible mixed 
together; dragons and serpents, and ravening beasts of prey, and graceful birds 
that in the midst of them drink from running fountains and feed from vases of 
crystal ; the passions and the pleasures of human life symbolized together, and the 
mystery of its redemption; for the mazes of interwoven lines and changeful pic- 
tures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted and carved in every place and upon 
every stone; sometimes with the serpent of eternity wrapt round it, sometimes with 
doves ‘beneath its arms, and sweet herbage growing forth from its feet ; but con- 
spicnous most of all on the great rood that erosses the church before the altar, 
raised in bright blazonry against the shadow of the apse, And although in 
the recesses of the aisles and chapels, when the mist of the incense hangs heavily, we 
may see continually a figure traced in faint lines upon their marble, a woman stand- 
ing with her eyes raised to heaven, and the inscription above her, ‘ Mother of 
God,’ she is not here the presiding deity. It is the Cross that is first seen, and 
always, burning in the centre of the temple; and every dome and hollow of its 
roof has the figure of Christ in the utmost height of it, raised in power, or return. 
ing in judgment. 

“ Nor is this interior without effect on the minds of the people. At every hour 
of the day there are groups collected before the various shrines, and solitary wor- 
shippers scattered through the darker places of the church, evidently in prayer 
both deep and reverent, and, for the most part, profoundly sorrowful. The devo- 
tees at the greater number of the renowned shrines of Romanism may be seen 
murmuring their appointed prayers with wandering eyes and unengaged gestures ; 
but the step of the stranger does not disturb those who kneel on the pavement of 
St. Mark’s; and hardly a moment passes, from carly morning to sunset, in which 
we imay not see some half-veiled figure enter beneath the Arabian porch, cast itself 
into long abasement on the floor of the temple, and then rising slowly with more 
confirmed step, and with a passionate kiss and clasp of the arms given to the feet 
of the crucifix, by which the lamps burn always in the northern aisle, leave the 
church, as if comforted. 

“ But we must not hastily conclude from this that the nobler characters of the 
building have at present any influence in fostering a devotional spirit. There is 
distress enough in Venice to bring many, to their knees, without excitement from 
external imagery ; and whatever there may be in the temper of the worship offered 
in St. Mark’s more than can be accounted for by reference to the unhappy circum- 
stances of the city, is assuredly not owing either to the beauty of its architecture 
or to the impressiveness of the Scripture histories embodied in its mosaics. That 
it has a peculiar effect, however slight, on the popular mind, may perhaps be safely 
conjectured from the number of worshippers which it attracts, while the churches 
of St. Paul and the Frari,larger in size and more central in position, are left com- 
paratively empty. But this effect is altogether to be ascribed to its richer assem- 
blage of those sources of influence which address themselves to the commonest in- 
stincts of the human mind, and which, in all ages and countries, have been more 
or less employed in the support of superstition. Darkness and mystery ; confused 
recesses of building ; artificial ligt employed in small quantity, but maintained 


BB? 


with a constancy which seems to give it a kind of sacredness; preciousness of 
material easily eomprehended by the vulgar eye ; close air loaded with a sweet and 
peculiar odour associated only with religious services, solemn music, and tangible 
idols or images having popular legends attached to them—these, the stage proper- 
ties of superstition, which have been from the beginning of the world, and must 
be to the end of it, employed by all nations, whether openly savage or nomiually 
civilized, to produce a false awe in minds incapable of apprehending the true nature 
of the Deity, are assembled in St. Mark’s to a degree, as far as I know, unexampled 
in any other European church.” 

We intended not to speak of Architecture in this article ; but we cannot 
resist quoting the following passage, wherein, with great justness and 
novelty, he points out the fact, that in days when there was Architecture, 
there was 

NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC STYLES. 

“ That what we now regard with doubt and wonder, as well as with delight, 
was then the natural continuation, into the principal edifice of the city, of a style 
which was familiar to every eye throughout all its lanes and streets ; and that the 
architect had often no more idea of producing a peculiarly devotional impression 
by the richest colouring and the most elaborate carving, than the builder of a 
modern meeting-house has by his white-washed walls and square-cut casements. 

“ Let the reader fix this great fact well in his mind, and then follow out its 
important corollaries. We attach, in modern days, a kind of sacrédness to the 
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pointed arch and the groined roof, because, while we look habitually out of square 
windows and live under flat ceilings, we meet with the more beautiful forms in the 
ruins of our abbeys. But when those abbeys were built, the pointed arch was 
used for every shop door, as well as that of the cloister, and the feudal baron and 
freebooter feasted, as the monk sang, under vaulted roofs; not because the vaulting 
was thought especially appropriate to either the revel or the psalm, but because it 
was then the form in which a strong roof was easiest built. We have destroyed 
the goodly architecture of our cities; we have substituted one wholly devoid of 
beauty or meaning; and then we reason respecting the strange effect upon our 
minds of the fragments which, fortunately, we have left in our churches, as if 
those churches had always been designed to stand out in strong relief from all the 
buildings around them, and Gothic architecture had always been what it is now, a 
religious language, like Monkish Latin. Most readers know, if they would arouse 
their knowledge, that this was not so; but they tuke no pains to reason the matter 
out: they abandon themselves drowsily to the impression that Gothic is a pecu- 
liarly ecclesiastical style ; and sometimes even that richness in church ornament is 
a condition or furtherance of the Romish religion. 
in modern times: for there being no beauty iu our recent architectare, and much 
in the remains of the past, and these remains being almost exclusively ecclesiastical, 
the High Church and Romanist parties have not been slow in availing themselves 
of the natural instincts which were deprived of all food except from this source ; 


no Catholic doctrine, has been reduced to receive it f 


thase who beliewed neither 
Catholicism nor Protestantism, but who read the Bible in sarch of the pleturesque. 
We thus refuse to regard the painters who pase! their lives in prayer, bat are 
perfectly ready to be taught by those who spent them j There is 


perhaps no more popular Protestant picture than Salvator’s* Witch of Bndor,’ of 


m 


» delauchery 


| which the subject was chosen by the painter simply because, woder the names of 


Saal and the Sorceress, he conld paint a captain of handitt!, and a Neapolitan hag, 
“ The fact seems to be that strength of religious feeling is capable of supplying 
for itself whatever is wanting in the rudest sngyestions of art, and will either 


on 
the one hand, purify what is coarse into inoflensiveness, or, on the other, raise 
what is feeble into impressivencss. Probably al! art, as such, is unsatisfactory to 


it; and the effort which it makes to supply the void will be induced rather by 
association and accident than by the real werit of the work submitted to it. The 
likeness to a beloved friend, the correspondence with a habitual conception, the 
freedom from any strange or offensive particularity, and, above all, an interesting 


| choice of incident, will win admiration for a picture when the noblest efforts of 


Undoubtedly it has become so | 


and have willingly promulgated the theory, that because all the good architecture | 


that is now left is expressive of High Church or Romanist doctrines, all good 
architecture ever has been and must be so—a piece of absurdity from which, thongh 
here and there a country clergyman may innocently believe it, 1 hope the common 
sense of the nation will soon manfully quit itself. It needs but little inquiry into 
the spirit of the past, to ascertain what, once for all, I would desire here clearly 
and forcibly to assert, that wherever Christian church architecture has been good 
and lovely, it has been merely the perfect development of the common dwelling- 
house architecture of the period; that when the pointed arch was ured in the 
street, it was used in the church; when the round arch was used in the street it 
was used in the church ; when the pinnacle was set over the garret window, it 
was set over the belfry tower ; when the flat roof was used for the drawing-room 
it was used for the nave. There is no sacredness in round arches, nor in pointed ; 
none in pinnacles, nor in buttresses; none in pillars, nor in traceries, Churches 


| it being sa@@lom a work so rich comes under our hands 


religious imagination would otherwise fail of power. How much more, when to 
the quick capacity of emotion is joined a childish trast that the picture does in- 
deed represent a fact! It matters little whether the fact be well or ill told ; the 
moment we believe the picture to be trae, we complain little of ite being il! 
painted, Let it be considered for a moment, whether the child with its coloured 
print, inquiring eagerly and gravely which is Joseph, and which is Benjamin, is 
not more capable of receiving a strong, even a sublime, ruck 
symbol which it invests with reality by its own effort, than the connoisseur who 
admires the groyping of the three tigures in Raphacl’s * Telling of the Dreams ;’ 
and whether also, when the human mind is in right religious tone, it has not 
always this childish power—I speak advisedly, this power and 
possessed more in youth than at any period of after life, but I think, re- 
stored in a measure by religion—of raising into sublimity and reality the rudest 
symbol which is given to it of accredited truth.” 


impression from the 


a noble one, 


} 
alwaya, 


We shall probably, on a future occasion, find space for more extracts ; 
Meanwhile, let 


| us close, and fitly close these remarks with a noble passage, capable of 


were larger than most other buildings, because they had to hold more people ; | 


they were more adorned than most other buildings, because they were safer from 
violence, and were the fitting subjects of devotional offering : but they were never 
built in any separate, wnystical, and religious style ; 
that was common and familiar to everybody at the time. The flamboyant traceries 
that adorn the facade of Ronen Cathedral had once their fellow 
of every house in the market-place ; the sculptures that adorn the porches of St. 
Mark’s had once their match on the walls of every palace on the Grand Canal ; 
and the only difference between the church and the dwelling-house was, that there 
existed a symbolical meaning in the distribution of the parts of all buildings meant 
for worship, and that the painting or sculpture was, in the one case, less frequently 
of profane subject than in the other. A more severe distinction cannot be drawn : 
for secular history was constantly introduced into church architecture ; and sacred 
history or allusion generally formed at least one half of the ornament of the 
dwelling-house.” 

The following will be read with interest :— 

DO THE RELIGIOUS CARE FOR ART? 

* The more I have examined this subject the more dangerous I have found it 
to dogmatize respecting the character of the art which is likely, at a given 
period, to be most useful to the cause of religion. One great fact first meets me. 
T cannot answer for the experience of others, but I never yet met with a Christian 
whose heart was thoroughly set upon the world to come, and, so far as human 
judgment could pronounce, perfect and right before God, who cared about art at 
all. I have known several very noble Christian men who loved it intensely, but 
in them there was always traceable some entanglement of the thoughts with the 
matters of this world, causing them to full into strange distresses and doubts, and 


they were built in the manner | 


in every window | 


often leading them into what they themselves would confess to be errors in under- | 


standing, or even failures in duty. I do not say that these men may not, many of 
them, be in very deed nobler than those whose conduct is more consistent ; they 
may be more tender in the tone of all their feelings, and farther-sighted in soul, 
and for that very reason exposed to greater trials and fears, than those whose 
hardier frame and naturally narrower vision enable them with less effort to give 
their hands to God and walk with Him. But still the general fact is indeed so, 
that I have never known a man who seemed altogether right and calm in faith, 
who seriously cared about art ; and when casually moved by it, it is quite impos- 
sible to say beforehand by what class of art this impression will on such men be, 
made. Very often it is by a theatrical commonplace, more frequently still by 
false sentiment. I believe that the four painters who have had, and still have, the 
most influence, such as it is, on the ordinary Protestant Christian mind, are Carlo 
Dolci, Guercino, Benjamin West, and John Martin. Raphael, much as he is 
talked about, is, I believe in very fact, rarely looked at by religious people; much 
less his master, or any of the truly great religious men of old. But a smooth 
Magdalen of Carlo Dolci with a tear on each cheek, or a Guercino Christ or St. 


John, or a Scripture illustration of West’s, or a black cloud with a flash of light- | 


ning in it of Martin’s, rarely fails of being verily, often deeply, felt for the 
time. 

“ There are indeed very evident reasons for this; the chief one being that, as 
all truly great religious painters have been hearty Romanists, there are none of 
their works which do not embody, in some portions of them, definitely Romanist 
doctrines. The Protestant mind is instantly struck by these, and offended by 
them, so as to be incapable of entertaining, or at least rendered indisposed to enter 
farther into the heart of the work, or to the discovering those deeper characters 
of it which are not Romanist, but Christian, in the everlasting sense and power 
of Christianity. Thus most Protestants, entering for the first time a Paradise 
of Angelico, would be irrevocably offended by finding that the first person 
the painter wished them to speak to was St. Dominic; and wonld retire from 
such a heaven as speedily as possible,— not giving themselves time to discover, that 
whether dressed in black, or white, or grey, and by whatever name in the calendar 
they might be called, the figures that filled that Angelico heaven were indeed 
more saintly, and pure, and full of love in every feature, than any that the human 
hand ever traced before or since. And thus Protestantism, having foolishly sought 
for the little help it requires at the hand of painting from the men who embodied 


varied application : 
THE IMPERFECTIONS OF GREAT 
* The finer the nature the more flaws it will show through the clearness of it ; 
and it is a law of this universe, that the best things shall be seldomest seen in their 
best form. The wild grass grows well and strongly, one year with another; but 
the wheat is, according to the greater nobleness of its nature, liable to the bitterer 
blight. And, therefore, while in all things that we see, or do, we are to desire 
perfection, and strive for it, we are nevertheless not to set the meaner thing, in its 
narrow accomplishment, above the nobler thing, in its mighty progress; not to 
esteem smooth minuteness above shattered majesty ; not to prefer mean victory to 
honourable defeat ; not to lower the level of our aim, that we may the more surely 
enjoy the coinplacency of success. But, above all, in our dealings with the souls 
of other men, we are to take care how we check, by severe requirement or narrow 
caution, efforts which might otherwise lead to a noble issue; and, still more, how 
we withhold our admiration from great excellencies, because they are mingled 
with rough faults.” 


THINGS, 





CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, AND CHARLES DELMER, 


Christie Johnstone. A novel. By Charles Reade, Esq., Author of ‘ Peg Wotlington,’ &e. 
Bentley. 
Charles Deliner. Two Vols. Bentley. 


A Story of the Day. Second Edition. 


AN amusing novel, with freshness in the treatment, vivacity in style, and 
some novelty in the scene, cannot but be weleome to our reading publie, 
which has been for a long while kept without such a thing; and sucha 
novel is Christie Johnstone. Mr. Reade, who won his dramatic spurs ns 
part author of Masks and Faces, even in this work shows, somewhat too 
obtrusively, the tendencies of the dramatic writer; but if some faults in 
his story are attributable to a theatrical pre-oecupation, it must also be con- 
fessed that this pre-occupation has saved him from wearisome descriptions, 
wordinesses, and has given a sharpness of individuality to his characters. 

The novel is amusing; as such let it be weleomed. Those who are 
critical will object to the curtness and frequent flippancy—a flippaney 
often jarring from its obtrusion upon serious thoughts—an idle, and not 
always accurate use of French dienes mpts at dramatic dialogue 
not always successful—and, above all, inconsistencies in the delineation 
of character. But even those who are critical will admire the rapidity, the 
Vivacity, sometimes wit and drollery (as when a child is termed the gristle 
of contention), the touches of pathos, and the novelty of the scenes of 
Newhaven life, and its vivacious fishwives. The story is indicated rather 
than told—the situations being hinted rather than fully wrought out. 

A young nobleman, rich and listless, falls in love with his cousin, who 
refuses him because he is not “ earnest’’-—not a “ hero ;" he has neither 
virtues nor vices. In pursuit of these he takes a physician's advice to 
make acquaintance with all the people of low estate who have time to be 
bothered with him—to learn their ways, their minds, and their troubles. 
He goes to Newhaven, and from philanthropy emerges into heroism, and 


| wins his cousin. 





| —widow of a respectable greengrocer— may be conceived ! 
| part the happy pair, by preaching common sense against love 


A young artist, Gatty, full of the pre-Raphaclite doctrines, falls in love 
with Christie Johnstone, a Newhaven fishwife. The horror of his mother 
She comes to 
and sue- 
ceeds. To make the following extract intelligible, we should add that 
Gatty has been served with a writ for eighty pounds—Christie has gone 
to earn the money to rescue him—but meanwhile a noblemag has pur- 
chased his picture for one hundred and fifty pounds. Now "hear the 
novelist :-— 

“Christie drew her aside, and learned that Gatty and his mother were just 
coming through from Leith ; Christie ran for ler eighty pounds, placed them in 
her bosom, cast a hasty glance at a looking-glass, little larger than an oyster-shell 
and ran out. 

“*Hech! what pleased the auld wife will be to see he has a lass that can mak 
auchty pund in a morning. This was Christie's notion. At sight of them she 
took out the bank-notes, and with eyes glistening and cheeks flushing, she cried— 
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Yh, ( les, ye’ll no gang to jail—I hae the siller!’ and she offered him the 
h hands, anda look of tenderness and modesty that embellished 
he eonld speak, his mother put out her han 1, aud not rudely, but very 
elling Christic’s arm, said in a freezing manner 
‘W ©} i obliged to you, but my son’s own talents have rescued him from 
le embarrassment.’ ‘A nobleman has bought my pictare,’ said Gatty, 
idly ‘For one hundred and fifty pounds,’ said the old lady, meaning to mark 
ntrast between that sum and what Christie had in her hand. Christie re- 














l like a statue, with her arma extended and the bank-notes in her hand ; her 
f kee had much ado not to ery; and any one that had known the 
hi story d seen 1 ‘ » would have felt for her; but her love 
h l, | t ! r bosom, sighed and said-—* I would hae 
to hae been the f ve ken, but I'm real ph ased.’—* But, mother,’ said 
Gatty, ‘it was very hind of Christie all the same. Oh, Christie!’ said he, in a 
t * le r - this kind word Christie’s fortitude was sere tried, she turned 
vy he ul; } s far too delicate to let them know who had sent Lord ly 
den | the | Whilst she turned away, Mrs. Gatty said in her son's ear 
Now, I have your solemn pr », do it here, and at once; you will find me on 
t each behind tl » boats lo it’ = The reader will understand that during the 
ust fow days, Mrs. Gatty had improved her advantage, and that Charles had posi- 
ely consented to obey her ; the poor boy was worn out with the struggle—he felt 
em have peace or die, he was thin and pale, and sudden twitches came over 
! perament was not fit for such a battle: and it is to be observed, 
ly all the talk was on one side. He had made one expiring struggle,—he de- 
hed to his mother qn artist’s nature, his strength, his weakness,—he besought 
rt o be a slave to general rules, but to inquire what sort of a companion the 
lividual Gatty needed: he lashed with trae but brilliant satire the sort of wife 
mother “re ly to sce him saddled with—a stupid, unsympathizing creature, | 
ten children would, by nature’s law, be also stupid, and so be a weight on 
him till dying day He painted Christie Johnstone, mind and body, in words 
true and bright as his colours; he showed his own weak points, her@rong ones, 
d how the latter woul fortify the former. 
“Tle displayed, in short, in one minute more intellect than his mother had ex- 
} ed in sixty years; and that done, with all his understanding, wit, and elo- 
quence, he succumbed like a child to her stronger will—he promised to break with 
Christie Johnstone. 


When Christie had recovered her composure and turned round to her compa- 
he found hb 


rself alone with Charles. 
‘ Christie,’ said he, uneasily. ‘ Your mother does 





she, gravely. 





na like me Oi! ye need na deny it; and we are na together as we used to be, 
my lad ‘She is prejudiced, but she has been the best of mothers to me, Christie.’ 
‘ Aweel.’—* Circumstances compl me to return to England.’ (Ah, coward! 
thing but the real truth!) * Aweel, Chairles, it will no be for lang.’—‘ I don’t 
know; you will not be so unhappy as I shall —at least I hope not’—* Hoow do ye 
ken that ‘Christie, do you remember the first night we danced together ?’-— 
\y.’—* And we walked in the cool by the sea side, and T told you the names of 
the stars, amd you said those were not their real names, but nicknames we give 
them here on earth. T loved you that fitst night..—* And I fancied you the first 
time I set eyes on you.’—* How ean [leave you, Christie? What shall I do ?’}— 
‘I ken what T shall do,’ answered Christie, coolly ; then bursting into tears, she 
mlded, ‘1 shall dee! L shall dee ’—*‘ No! you must not say so; at least I will 


never love any one but you.’—* An’ T'll live as Lam a’ my days for your sake. Oh, 
England! [T hae like t ye sue We el, ye suld ma rob me 0 my lad—he’s av the joy I 


hae !'—*T love you,’ said Gatty. ‘Do you love me?’ All the answer was, her 
head upon his shoulder. ‘1 can’t do it,’ thought Gatty, ‘and [ wont!’ Christie,’ 
iid he, ‘stay here, don’t move from here.’ And he dashed among the boats in 
it agitation. He tound his mother rather near the scene of the late conference. 
‘Mother,’ said he, fiercely, like a coward as he was, ‘ask me no more, my mind is | 


le up for ever; 1 will not do this scoundrelly, heartless, beastly, ungrateful ae- 
n you have been pushing me to so long.’—* Take care, Charles, take care,’ said 
sold woman, trembling with passion, for this was a new tone for her son to take 
th her. *You had my blessing the other day, and you saw what followed it ; do 
t tempt me to curse an undutiful, disobedient, ungrateful son.’—‘ I must take my 
chanee,’ said he, desperately ; * for Tam under a curse any way! I placed my ring 
on her finger, and held up my hand to God and swore she should be my wife; she 
has my ving and my oath, and I will not perjure myself even for my mother.’-—* Your 

ng! Notthe rubyring I gave youfrom yourdead father’s finger—not that! not that!’ 
‘Yes! yes! and if he was alive and saw her and knew her good- 
. he would lave pity on me, but I have no friend; you see how ill you have 
made me, but you have no pity; [could not have believed it ; but since you have 

»merey on me, L will have the more merey on myself; 1 marry her to-morrow, 
and put an end to all this shuffling and mancuvring against an angel! I am not 
vorthy of her, but Til marry her to-morrow. Good bye.—‘ Stay !’ said the old 
woman, in a terrible voice; ‘before you destroy me and all UT have lived for, and 
suffered, and pinched for, hear me ; if that ring is not off the hussey’s finger in half 
n hour, and you my son again, I fallon this sand and ——’—*t Then God have 

rey upon me, for PI see the whole creation lost eternally, ere T'll wrong the only 


I tell you yes ! 


hes 





creature that is an ornament to the world” He was desperate, and the weak, 
driven to desperation, are more furious than the strong. It was by Heaven’s merey 
that neither mother nor son had time to speak again. As they faced each other, 
with flaming eyes and faces, all self-command gone, about to utter hasty words, and 
lay up regret, perhaps for all their lives to come, in a mo.ent, as if she had started 






from the earth, Christie Johnstone stood between them! Gatty’s words, and still 


more, his h ition, had made her quick intelligence suspect : she had resolved to 
know the trath ; the boats ofered every facility for li: tening—she had heard every 
word, 


“She stood between the mother and son. 

“They were confused, abashed, and the hot blood began to leave their faces. 

“She stood erect like a statue, her cheek pale as ashes, her eyes glittering lik 
basilisks ; she looked at neither of them. 

“She slowly raised her left hand, she withdrew a raby ring from it, and dropped 
the ring on the sand between the two. 


e 


“She turned on her heel, and was gone, as she had come, without a word spoken. 

«They looked at one another, stupitied at first; after a considerable pause the 
stern old woman stooped, picked up the ring, and in spite of a certain chill that the 
young woman’s majestic sorrow had given her, said, placing it on her own finger, 
* This is for your wife!!! 








“*Tt will be for my coffin, then,’ said her son, so coldly, so bitterly, and so 
solemnly, that the mother’s heart began to quake. 
«“* Mother,’ said he, calmly, ‘ forgive me, and accept your son’s arm.’—‘I will, 


>” 


iy son !'"—* We are alone in the world now, mother. 
We will not cruelly spoil the novel reader's interest by narrating how 
matters were finally arranged; there are some people who never forgive 
such impertinent information ! 
Charles Delmer has reached a second edition before we have found 
pace to squeeze in a notice of it. This, and the very loud laudations of 
our contemporaries, would seem to imply that the work had unusual 
attractions; but we mnst honestly confess we have not discovered them. 
It is written by one who has obviously ten times the brain of ordina 
novel purveyors, but who has not their art de conter, suchas it is, nor their 
means of beguiling a languid attention, It is a political novel, full of ex- 
ellent writing, and nevertheless tedious. Lord Palmerston and D’Israeli 
are more amusing in reality than in these pages. The political discussions 
have a leading article tone. Charles Buller’s friends will recognise 
the portrait, but not the likeness. Politics are interesting, leading 
articles are interesting, sketches of public men are interesting ; and they 
have been used before now as ornaments to inferior novels ; but they 
cannot be made the staple even of inferior novels, and this is the mistake 
of the extremely clever author of Charles Delmer. 


Partfalia. 
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PERSIAN SONG. 
They say that once a soldier, on a dark and dreary night, 
Kept watch upon the palace of a Persian King of might : 
The ground was thickly cover’d o’er with hail, and sleet, and snow, 
And bleakly bitter did the blast o’cr that poor soldier blow. 


The monarch, cloth’d in folds of fur, upon the terrace stroll’d, 

And chane’d to see the sentinel, all quivering in the cold. 

Ilis heart was moved to pity, when his eyes beheld the sight, 

Aud sorely did he feel for those who watch’d on such a night. 

“ Brave soldier, stay !’’ the monarch evied, “ who guardest thus my life, 
And fight’st my cause in battle fields, with dread and danger rife, 

A cloak of fur I'll bring to thee, ‘twill shield thee from the blast, 

And be to thee a faithful friend, till winter’s storms have pass’d.” 

The king, within the inner halls, in eager haste, retired, 

To search him for the cloak of fur the sentinel requir’d, 

But ere his search was ended, lo! his eyes beheld a girl, 

More stately than the cypress and far fairer than the pearl. 

She rose. Around the monarch’s neck she threw her ivory arms, 

The monarch trembled, gasped, and sighed, while gazing on her charms. 
With passion, mute and motionless, the monarch to the spot 

The syren chained. The sentinel was suddenly forgot. 

In eestacies of blissful joy the monarch passed the night, 

No clouds of sorrow cross’d his brow, to clash with his delight ; 

And when his eyes grew weary, and love’s vigils ceased to keep, 

By beauteous slaves, on bed of down, the King was sung to sleep. 

Next morn the mighty mosarch rose, and sought the halls of state, 

He asked his courtiers, each and all, ** What tidings to relate ?” 

They answer’d nothing ‘* new or rare; the snow still hides the ground, 
And the guard who kept the watch, last night, frozen to death was found.” 
Joun LANG. 


Che Arts. 





ART IN THE BUBLIN PALATE. 

Tur general avidity to benefit by the temporary Gallery of Art is the 
distinctive feature of the Industrial Exhibition. From whence the love 
of art in Dublin has arisen, or by what secret agency it has been fostered, 
it is difficult to imagine. The annual exhibitions have been mediocre, and 
one display of the ancient masters in the year of famine, to raise a fund 
for the poor, has constituted the extent of opportunity accorded to 
Ireland. 

Out of the daily ten thousand visitors, nine thousand assemble in the 
Courts of Art, until the coneluding concert calls the fashionable to the 
promenade. A few may be seen clustered round Hunt and Roskell’s ease, 
marking Low the diamond workers have followed every fibre of the fern, 
or the drooping petals of the flowers. Some seek a place in the galleries 
to feast the ear with the organs in the magnificent Loghesang, or the deep 
passion of the Trish airs. Some glad their eyes with the sight of the 
wavering crowd, the playing fountains, the aisles, from the hanging lanterns 
of China to the little philosophical section where the banner of Austria 
droops, with the somewhat garish background ofthe Zollverein and France, 
or turn a glance to the less inviting manufacture of Britain, where the 
shuttles and looms endeavour to make their busy music heard. This is 
only at the close of the day. During the day the scene is varied—gay and 
Irish in its aspects. Ladies may be seen with lorgnettes, dainty tablets 
and gold-pencils, diligently taking notes, gentlemen marking their cata- 
logues for purchase, and “ fashionable” people with gold glasses on their 
fingers seeming languidly indifferent, but when some favoured hearer 
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acquaintance with art. Mingling with the well-dressed crowd, a yet 
more interesting class, the humble mechanic and frieze-clad labourer, by 
their intelligence eliciting respect from the more refined adepts, although 
connoisseurship may smile at finding Vandyck and Reynolds the most 
familiar names. 

As the Central Hall is one of the noblest apartments in Europe, the 
Court of modern art is the finest picture gallery, well proportioned, and so 
admirably lighted that not ten pictures suffer from position. The gallery 
of old masters is the reverse, having been originally one of the refresh- 
ment rooms. <A supplemental hall ranges parallel with the carriages, but 
all the pictures are unfavourably placed opposite to the stained glass, and 
thus unfair objects for strict examination. The Irish Schools of Design 
exhibit their prize drawings here, and Mr. Redgrave a scries of examples 
from the Practical Department of Art. 

In pictures there is superfluous wealth, every passage and scrap of 


comes, they brighten up, and by searching criticism reveal a complete 


| exhibiting the ** Weird Sisters,” and sav 





honourable position againat the continental array on the opposite wall, 
ry rhaj} s few know into whose hands the works of contemporary artists 
have passed, and it may be that in ransacking Prussia Belgium, and 


ur own school has been | ta disadva Irish artists are 


'; Maclise shows little concern at foreign competition in 
Danby's “* Deluge,” and Burton’s 
” Blind Girl at the Holy Well,” there is n of mark Abundant in 
ntmber, but deficient in quality, France is yet worse — Robert, Delaroche, 
Ingres, and Delacroix are absent. In Horace Vernet’s * Lion Hunt,” the 


Hi lland, ‘ 


still more searc 


t one 
+ One 


t 
| shivering fear of the horses, and the spring of the lioness on the assailants 


wall throughout the building occupied by them, and separating the hang. | 


ings in the Furniture Court, they give it the semblance of a lordly 
drawing-room. Yet it is less the beauty of the collection than its com- 
leteness as a series that has caused such a furore for study. In this it 
Laies the National Gallery far behind; neither is there a single picture 
which can offend the nicest delicacy. With the exception of Lord Ward's, 


all the —— are contributed by Trish gentlemen, and though Lord 
Ward's Guidos, Canalettos, and Carlo Dolees are finer paintings, the Lrish 


contributions have the greater merit of being rare Byzantine specimens, 
and early German triptychs. It is a generous thing to lend pictures to 
the nation, far more so than giving them, for the risk of injury is borne 
by the proprietor. People now know the value of pictures, and they do 
not scrub and polish them as regularly as their floors and children, the 
custom of Sir George Beaumont’s time. The Queen stood by to see her 
pictures by Winterhalter, Mulready, and Haghe packed, and every 
collector exercises a similar care over his art possessions. 

Ivory diptychs, carved with the legends from the history of the Virgin, 
and the life of Christ, curious old triptychs, painted on gold ground, and 
a panel-portrait, said to be that of Spiridion, Bishop of Cyprus, in the 
fourth century, form the Byzantine examples. The Italian commence 
with a triptych by Cimabue, illustrating the Life of Christ. 


who have taken her cubs, sustain his repute in animal expression and 


finished execution. <A cattle piece by Bracasset comes closely to Sidney 
Cc yper's quiet atm spheric aspects, but the quad upeds are altogether 


inferior, marking less study of nature and m of the palette than those 
of our veteran. The last notable work of art, is a‘ Temptati m of St 
Anthony,” by Tassart, the miserable saint assailed by scenes and shapes 
of sia, tumbling along the roof of his cave, disporting through the air, 
bending down in demoniae circles and inviting him to carouse ; one female 


| demon, her harp beside her, and regarding the suffering saint with scorn, 


is Sere of being cut out and framed alone. In spite of the Orders of 
Merit, the displays in the Salle de Menus-Plaisirs, and fulsome applause 
of their own bestowing, France has not vet excelled Enyland, although 


| she is disposed to consider herself without a rival in the world. 


Prussia, Belgium, and Holland maintain that high spiritual and intel- 
lectual character which they owe to the energy and genius of a few men. 
Cornelius, Veit, Overbeck, Schnorr, and the Schadows, who early in this 
century turned to Giotto, Fra Angelico, and Fra Bartolomeo, and found 
in them, earnestness, simplicity and truth, combined with ideal beauty; a 
study which has brought art in their hands almost to culmination. We 
have schools of design, our artists spend years abroad, they do not 
languish for patronage, yet the very students of Dusseldorf eclipse them. 
It may be worth inquiring how this command of the mechanism of art is 
obtained. Not a fault in drawing, scarce a tin€ wrong in colour, and this 


| inanimate material mastery prevails, where, in some very few instances, 


No inter- | 


mediate artists in name occur until Leonardo da Vinci, but panel-pictures | 


by uncertain masters continue the order. We have here, wel 
sented, Perugino, Pierino del Vaga, Andrea del Sarto, Raphael, Michel 
Angelo, Garofalo, Gitflio Romano, and Correggio, whose works abound. 
Two beautiful Guercinos, several paintings by Lauri, and two exquisite 
cartoons. All the undistinguished masters of Italy during the sixteenth 


repre- | 
| seer in lending intelligence to his animals. 


expression is but a ludicrous gasp. 

It is true that, inthe expression of homely individual character, not one 
of the German pictures can claim interest with Mulready's * Wolf and 
Lamb ;” and the * Travelling Chemist,” or Wilkie’s “ Rent Day.” Ver- 
beckhoven, although close in attention to nature, is yet far behind Land- 
* Bolton Abbey” has no rival 


' on the opposite wall, nor is there a picture which approaches the thorough 


century, and Titian, Tintoretto, Parmigiano, Tasso, Ferrato, Ludovico | 


and Anibal Caracci, Caravaggio, Domenicheno, Elizabetta, Sirani, Guido, 
Maratti, Borgognone ; four Claudes—one glorious in the noontide blaze 
of sun on the sparkling sea; the lofty architecture, the ships, and on the 
shore the boatmen, absolutely transfigured in the transparent atmosphere. 
Carlo Dolci, Salvator Rosa, and Batoni, complete the school of Italy. 
The early German school is chronologically better, commencing with a 
triptych by Van Eyck of the Adoration of the Kings, in the best preser- 
vation, and one by Albert Durer. That by Lucas Van Leyden is the 
most beautiful, the three Adorations in two compartments highly dramatic 
and simple in treatment, and in the third the ‘ Flight into Egypt,” in 
the midst of a lovely landscape. All the masters of the Flemish schools, 
except Metsu and Jerburgh, are fairly represented. 
Rembrandts—amongst these, his “ Burgomaster,”” (Lord Ward’s,) the 
“ Vision of the Centurion,” the dark, mysterious form of the Angel rimmed 
from wing to wing with light, and “Judas returning the Thirty Pieces 
of Silver,”"—the priests wicked old sorcerers, Judas such a debased, 
hideous wretch as Rembrandt alone could paint. In the Rubens’ collec- 
tion, is “ Jephtha’s Daughter,” full of life and volition, and painted with 
all the pomp of his pencil. 

A few of the Murillo’s are contributed by the Irish purchasers at the 
sale of Louis Philippe’s gallery at Christie’s. The only Velasquez is very 
fine. It is a Magdalene clothed in matting, weeping before the cross in 
her cave in sorrow and pain. Ribera’s martyrs and penitents, “ strong 
to bear and mighty to suffer,” Zurbaran’s haggard monks and nuns, 
Morale’s “El Divino” heads, and Osorio, make up the Spanish school. 
France is represented by Nicolas and Gaspar Poussin, Jouvenet, and 
Joseph Vernet. The English commences with Holbein, some interesting 
miniatures by Oliver, portraits by Dobson and Mytens, Vandyek, 
Wissing, Lely, and Kneller. Hogarth’s “ Siege of Calais,” second scene 


| the 


We have many | 


of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” and the “ Lady’s Last Stake,” his best and | 


only pleasing picture, well drawn and finely coloured, unlike his terrible 


epics of sin, painted instead of written, and on which no woman can look | 


without a kindling blush of shame, or rather, what woman can gaze upon 
them at all? The lady having gambled through the night, as the morning 
breaks, her officer opponent offers back the lost jewels in his chapeau for 
the one last stake. Her attitude is beautiful; swaying in her chair, her 
finger laid thoughtfully to her cheek, where the warm blood holds 
tumultuous course, the other hand and foot balanced on the pole-screen. 
Her expression is not that of an insulted Diana—no one would seek that 
from Hogarth—neither is it indignation “refined to live woe,” but it is 
that of a virtuous woman who finds herself close to destruction and 
shame, and arises warned and reformed from the snare. This picture is 
not generally known, having been painted by Hogarth for the late Earl 
of Charlemont, as a gift in acknowledgment of their mutual friendship, 
and never out of Ireland. With numerous portraits by Reynolds, is his 
naive and graceful * Venus chiding Cupid ;’” Wilson, Fuseli, Lawrence, 
succeed, and Barry, in whose pictures his faults have the vantage 
ground. 

Unfortunately the credit of the modern British school is not fairly up- 
held, the Royal Academicians following their usual disregard of reputation. 
Wilkie, Turner, Leslie, Collins, Etty, Landscer, Mulready, iT. rring, 


Stanfield, Cooper, Creswick, Lance, Uwins, Danby, Haghe Goodall, are the 
highest names in English art, but not more than suflicient to maintain its 





English grace of Collins’ Rustie Courtesy.’ Gallait’s nude ** Demon” 
in female shape, far exceeds Eitty’s * Venus preparing for the Bath,” in 
morbidezza, but Turner's rich * Italian Landscape’ is alone and unap- 
proachable. They have been given another advantage—the courtesy of 
the Executive Committee yielded the best place and the best light to the 
foreign artists. 

Perhaps in devotional ari the superiority is most striking. Etty painted 
* Magdalens” as repentant milliners trying on the new character, h 
latest fashion, with a sidelong glance for admiration. Van 
Severdonck has here a ** Magdalene,” glorified by the pencil, her seekin 
hands stretched out to heaven, the face worn, seamed, and coasanee 
leprously, the form wasted with fasting, prayer sanctifying the coun- 
tenance ; the white, amber, and blue raiment, and golden hair, half light, 
half shade, blending into a vision of penitence. While the symbolism of 
colour, traditional types of costume, and the noblest forms, receive the 
closest study, shackling accessories are discarded, and needful adjuncts 
alone retained. Hence the sublimity of ‘‘ Clirist Propheeying the Destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem,” by Professor Bazas; the simple mountain scene, the 
Saviour with Mary Magdalene at his feet, the three apostles, and the city 
lying in the background; and Huebner’s ** Hannah bringing Samuel to 
kli;” the Murillo-like child, with a foreknowledge of supremacy, standing 
between the majestic high-priest and the sybil prophetess. Keyser's 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” excels Millais in the command of transitory 
emotion in the countenance, and its colour in the cheek. Sickness, death, 
and famine, collect before the Empress in sad detail ; wan faces, wasted 
limbs, the blood drifting slowly through the veins, the pains in the droop- 
ing eyelids, yet without any license of hospital offensiveness. As a sing 
intense and affecting delineation, Wapper's * Louis XVII.” has un- 
equalled power; and for dramatic effect, Gallait’s “ Temptation of Saint 
Anthony,” where Satan brings a fair and shrinking girl to the Saint 
kneeling before the imaged crucifix, her hair and shoulder flickered b 
the rays from the cross, from which the Evil One averts and shades his 
eyes, some silvery moonbeams wandering into the eavern at the other 
side, rounding her form like an Aureole. In the picture of “ Saint 
Cecilia,” by Mathieu, the choiring angels are powerfully imagined, 
shining, glorious beings. Van Schendel’s “ Nativity” presents new and 
wonderful effects ; following Correggio in plan, the Child irradiates the 
scene, the torches borne by the crowding shepherds mingling lumi- 
nously with the darkness, and, descending in shalts of light, the cherub 
angels wreath the columns with celestial flowers, faint and evanescent as 
their own shadowy splendour, which is yet perfect in texture and colour, 
the ethereal forms divided into essence by the pillars which they circle 
and enfold. 

Excellence is not confined to sacred art; History and Genre are emi- 
nent, too. In the last, ‘‘ Rat-catching” (Ve Bracklur), is an inimitable 
piece of drollery. ‘The Arab Lunching luxuriously in the Desert, on 
Onions,” and offering a portion of the dainty to his camel, who nibbles 
cautiously, and half enjoying his master’s joke, is Briesman’s most sue- 
cessful effort. David Col shows himself master of the sunshine and 
shadow in the “ Village Politician ;” and of Pre-Raphaelite nicety in the 
‘ Upset of a Market Cart,” where the colours sparkle like gems. Bezas 
proves that Retzch has not altogether exhaysted Maust, by a most poetic 
realization of the closing scene. Mephistophiles, tall, supernatural, and 
mystic, strides in; Gretchen, with insane terror, emotion pervading her 
form, turns from the light, and questions Faust, who, stricken with in- 
tense agony and reniorse, has staggered against the wall, why the fearful 
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shape comes ; \ 
tive, intellectually comprehensive, and a psig 
Landscape painting brings another evidence © 


mighty wind. 


HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


1015 peatus have been registered in London during the 
week ending 10th September. The mortality is below the 
corrected average of the week ; for within the ten preced- 
ing years, when the population of London was one-tenth 
art less numerous than it is now, the deaths ranged from 
B40 to 1040, and in the year 1849, when epidemic cholera 
had only be yun to decline, the burials were 28605. 

The deaths by diarrhcra have been 131, less by 21 than 


were referred to that disease in the previous week, but 
more by one-third than the corrected average number (99) 
of preceding years. Only 7 deaths by cholera have hap- 
pened; 6 in children under 15 years of age, 2 in adults of 


1S and under 60. Six of the seven persons who died were 
The number of deaths by cholera in corresponding 


mal 
weeks of the 10 previous years were 4, 1, 2, 8, 7, 6, 1682, 
4,17, and 5, so that the deaths do not exeeed the usual 


number in ordinary years by certain forms of cholera. Two 
of the persons were, however, registered as having died of 
Asiatic cholera; one a tanner’s son, of the tender age of 
four years, the other a labourer’s young wife, who died in 
12 hours. Both the deaths occurred within four days of 
each other in the same house, 12, Turner’s-retreat, Ber- 
mondsey, on the south side of the Thames. 

It is right under all the circumstances to reiterate the 
cautions which were given in August. All persons, whe- 
ther children or adults, who suffer from diarrhoea, should 
apply forthwith for medical advice. And no time should 
be lost in putting our sanatory defences in a sound state, 
as next summer their eflicacy may again be severely 
tested, 

Last week the births of 843 boys and 826 girls, in all 
1069 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845.52, the average 
number was 1327. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29°967 in. The reading 
of the barometer increased from 30°10 in. at the beginning 
of the week to 80°25 in. by 9h. p.m. on the 5th; decreased 
to 20°63 in. by the morning of the 10th, and increased to 
29°70 in. by the end of the week. The mean temperature 
of the week was 561 degs., which is 2 degs. below the 
average of the same week in 38 years. The highest 
temperature of the week was 72-0 degs., and occurred on 


Tuesday; the lowest was 45-0 degs., and oecurred on the | 


same day. The greatest difference between the dew point 
temperature and the air temperature was 14-1 degs. on 
Tuesday; the least 10 deg. on Saturday. The general 
direction of the wind was from the north, and it blew at 
the rate of 60 miles aday. The electric condition of the 
atmosphere has been positive on every day of the week. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 8th of September, at the Vicarage, Canford, Dorset, 
the Lady Louisa Ponsonby : a son. 
On the Sth, at Milton, Kent, the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monkland, Seventy-fourth Highlanders: a son. 


On the 9th, at No. 12, Great Cumberland-place, Lady Doyle: | . 
| and the reports from the country, both as to the progress of the 


a daughter 


Goethe is well illustrated, but this is the most imagina- 
victure in the series. 
pre-eminence. 
geny's “ Harvest Scene” is a very summer rhyme ; the young mother is 
binding poppy wreaths for her child, the men throwing the bundles of 
corn on the eart, the horses stand shaking music from their bells, and the 
sun makes a “lane of beams” through the piled stacks. 
of Ostend during a Storm” Achenbach seems to feel himself a storm-fiend, 
sweeping up the waves into the tempest clouds, with the full rage of the 
Kabreuth rives the thunder clouds over Martinstrand with 
a lightning flash illumining the rocks, the lake, the blades of grass; and 
in the Canton Uri, Seiffert closes the blue lake, the “ships making ghosts 
below,” with the protecting mountains and majestic pines. 
tural effect Husengelfug’s “Cloisters of Walkenrind” is not only the 
finest painting in the Dublin Exhibition, but is one that can scarcely be 
surpassed. It is a winter sunset, the snow lying thick on the broken walls | 


Ischag- 
pedestals, nic 


In the * Pier 


For architec- 


DEATHS. 
On the 3lst of July, at Up-park Camp, Kingston, Jamaica, of 
yellow fever, in the twenty-first year of his age, deeply lamented, 


John Alexander Gordon Pringle, H.M. Third West India Regi- | 


ment, eldest son of Mark Pringle, Esq., late of Oakendean, Sussex. 

On the 13th of August, in Jamaica, Lieutenant John Maryon 
Wilson, of her Majesty's Third West India Regiment, eldest 
son of John Maryon Wilson, Esq., of Fitzjohn’s, near Dunmow, 
Essex 

On the 3rd of September, at Tunbridge wells, Constance 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of James Garth Marshall, Esq., of 
Headingley, near Leeda, aged four years 

On the 4th. at Great Malvern, Worcestershire, William Fraser 
Tytler, of Belmain, Esq., Sheriff of Invernesshire. ; 

On the 9th, at Uphall Manor-house, Hillington, Anna Martina 
Browne Folkes, only surviving daughter of the late Sir Martin 
Browne Folkes, Bart., aged seventy-four. 

On the 9th, at Woolhampton, Berkshire, Arthur Edward 
Somerset, of the Inner Temple, aged forty, youngest son of the 
late Lord Arthur Somerset. 

On the 16th, at the Grange, Romford, Essex, Sir William 
Bain Knight, R.N., aged eighty-two. 





Commercial Affairs. 








MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. | 


Friday Evening, September 16, 1853. 
Every day during the past week there has been a fall, some- 
times as much as } per cent., in Consols; and a still heavier de- 
yreciation in Railway Stock and Shares. On Thursday, the 
Sank rate of interest was raised to 44 per cent. Although this 
measure was previously anticipated, immediately on its becom- 
ing known Consols sunk to 954 3, having been as high on the 


| same day as 3}; and should the rate again be raised, as in all 


On the 10th, at Bookham, the Hon. Mrs. Toler: a daughter. | 


On the 13th, at Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline Turnor : 
a son 

On the 13th, at 5, Albyn-place, Edinbugh, the Right Hon. 
Lady Elibank ; a daughter. 

On the 18th, at Eastwood, Dunkeld, N.B., the Lady James 
Murray : a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th of September, at the parish church, Suckley, Wor- 
cestershire, Lieutenant Augustus Lavie, R.N. son of the late 
Captain Sir Thomas Lavie, R.N., K.C.B., to Eleanor Louisa, 
second daughter of James Best, Esq., of Grovehill, Suckley, 
Worcestershire. 

On the 7th, at St. John’s, Westminster, John Jacob, eldest 
son of John Lidgett, Esq., of Morden-hill, Blackheath, to Maria 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Scott, Principal of 
the Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. 

On the Sth, at Islington Chapel, George William Noad, Esq., 
surgeon, &c., Caledonian-road, second son of the Hon. Joseph 
Noad, Surveyor-General of Newfoundland, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the Rev. W. H. Elliot, one of the secretaries to the 
Weekly Tract Society. 

On the 13th, Francis Whitgreave, Esq., second son of George 
Thomas Whitgreave, of Moseley-court, in the county of Stafford, 
Eeq., to Teresa, seventh daughter of the late Sir Edward Mos- 
tyn, of Talacre, in the county of Flint, Bart. 

On the 13th, at All Soul's Church, Langham-place, Maryle* 
bone, the Rev. Edwin J. Parker, B.D., vicar of Waltham St- 
Lawrence, Berks, chaplain to Lord Bmrybrooke, and Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, to Anna Rosetta, relict of the late 
Major-General Sir Henry Watson, C.B., C.T.S., and fourth 


daughter of the late William Thoyts, Esq., of Sulhamstead- 
house, Berks. 

On the 14th, at the parish church, Halifax, Charles Peel, Esq., 
eldest son of John Peel, Esa., of Middleton-hall, near ~ Seneca 
to Frances Emma, only daughter of the late William Ellill 
geret, Esq., and granddaughter of Gervase Alexander, Esq., 

Mey of 


alifax. 


robahility it will, to 5 percent., a still greater decrease in value 
Bor a time may be expected. 

The disposition of the market generally is to believe that 
Consols will touch 90, and that affairs are not yet at their worst ; 
while others, entertaining a contradictory opinion, look forward 
to a rapid reaction. 

French Railway Shares have steadily declined, but not so 
heavily as Home Stock. Of Gold Mining Shares, few maintain 
a more than nominal price, and that at a heavy discount. Nou- 
veau Monde and Aqua Frias, keeping the best premiums, and 
firmest. South Australian Land have dro oot considerably, 
and now hover between 29 and 31. London Chartered have fallen 
to par. 

In fact all the markets are very gloomy. 

Consols closed 95} for money, 95} 4 for 13th Oct. ; Exchequer 
Bills, 8 and 5 dis.; Caledonians, 55, 56; Eastern Counties, 
12} 3; Great Northern, 74,5; Great Westerns, 80}, 81; Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire, 66 to 66} x. d.; London and Brighton, 
954, 964; London and North Western, 101, 102; London and 
South Western, 77, 7 South Ees'ern, 61, 62; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 62, 64; York and North Midland, 46, 47. 

Foreign Shares: — Dijon and Besancon, 1, 2 prem.; East 
Indian, 33, 43 prem.; Ditto Extension, } £ prem.; Grand 
Junction France, 1}, 2) prem. ; Grand Trunk of Canada, shares 
and bonds, 6 to 4 dis. ; Central France, § § prem. ; Northern of 
France, 344, 344: Paris and Lyons, 26}, 264; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 363, 36}; Upper India Scrip, par to ¢ prem. 

CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday, September 16, 1853. 


Great firmness has characterised the trade during the week 
and the weather, yesterday and to-day, having been again wet, 





harvest and the yield of the new crop of wheat, still more unfa- 
vourable than before, au advance of 2s, to 3s. per quarter has 
taken place, at this day's market. There is increased firmness 
in the French markets, but the limits being, in general, under 
the advanced rates realized to-day, the purchases made on 
French account have only been to a small extent. Barley is 1s. 
per quarter dearer, Archangel oats have recovered from the 


| decline, consequent on the recent large arrivals, and are 6d. to 








1s, dearer than on Monday, 



























BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Ctostn@ Prices.) 
| Satur. Mond.' Tues. | Wedn. Thurs Frid 
Bank Stock ........... era pes ee J sssces estan 
3 per Cent. Red, ..... 974 a sae ft steven 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans. 96}! 96) 973) 953] 95} 
Consols for Account Et 96} 96} 952 | 95}). 
34 per Cent. An. ...... UG) RUE xasecn | eases A dathay.S asvsxe 
New 5 per Cents........ .. : osnde | acvens | aseess | veaees 
Long Ans., 1860 ..... 513-16 ) ee, Pore 
India Stock ............5 . 254} | ...... 2p 
Ditto Bonds, £1000... ...... 2p 2 ; 1 
Ditto, under £1000 ... ......) 5p Bf xsinss ; 1 
Ex. Bills, £1000 2d 3d 3d 3p! 4a 
Ditto, £500 | 3d/{ 34 =. | ee 
Ditto, Small .... 2d 3d 2d Be} scenes 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orricrat Quotation purine THRE WEEK ENDING 


Tuvurspay EveninG.) 
Brazilian New 4}perCts. 98 | Spanish 3 p. Cents. ...... 46} 
Mexican 3 p. Cents. 24} Spanish3p.Cts.New Def. 22 
Peruvian 4} per Cents.... 77 | Spanish 3p.Cts.New Def. 22 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 42} Dutch 24 per Cents. ...... 63} 
Russian 5 per Cents, 1822 14 | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 974 
Sardinian 5 per Cents .., 93 | 





| pence CHOCOLATE, 1s. 


and ruined porch, and reflected on the groined roof of the aisle, the wes- 
tern sun streaming into every arch, and lying along the cloisters, receives 
dark-shadow pictures on its bar of light, from the stone apostles on their 
fred to the wall. 
Many of these works are for sale; some of the best have been contri- 
buted by the King of the Belgians, the produce of his annual purchases at 
*the Academies. The King and Prince of Prussia exhibit a few of the finest 
Berlin pictures, and the King the only portraits admitted, except those of 
the old masters. These were painted at his own cost, for the adornment of 
his palace, and Frederick William appears conscious that the illustrious 
collection bestows on him the same honour that his subjects have procured 
for their country; they are Rauch the sculptor, Fiich the translator of 
Shakspere, Cornelius the painter, Bessel the astronomer, Schinkel the 
architect, Ideler the chronologist, and Humboldt, the author of Cosmos. 
The Prussians are but indifferent portrait-painters, but these subjects 
do not require mechanical skill to recommend them to public interest. 


ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS’ FAREWELL 
i NIGHTS at the Maxionerre Tueatre, Lowther Arcade, 
Strand. Decidedly the LAST TWELVE DAYS of the Exhibi- 
tion of these Wondrous Beings ; they positively appear in 
Dublin on the 3rd October, by Special Invitation to attend the 
closing of the Great Exhibition; their stay in London cannot, 
under these cixcumstances, be prolonged ; Saturday, Ist Oct., 
ig positively the Last Day. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Open every Day, from Eleven till One, Three till Five, and 
Seven till Ten. 


R. KAHN'’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

consisting of more than 700 Models, is Now Open, at the 
PORTLAND GALLERY, Regent Street (opposite the Poly- 
technic), every day except Friday, for Gentlemen only, from 
Eleven till Five, and from Seven till Ten. On Fridays, how- 
ever, the Morning Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two 
o'clock, when Ladies only will be admitted until Five o'clock. 
Explanations for Gentlemen by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by 
Mrs. Leach,— Admission, One Shilling. 


N ILITARY OR OTHER EDUCATION. 
4 A MARRIED GENTLEMAN who has been educated at 
Sandhurst, has passed a first-class examination, and has served 
in the Army at home and abroad, wishes to receive into his 
family, ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN, to educate for 
College or the Army. 

References given and required. 
Eldon Chambers, Devereux Court, 
Bromley Common, Kent. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION. — A_ FIRST- 
CLASS MAN in ARTS and MEDICINE has a va: 

for One PUPIL, who will receive the advantage of Private end 

Class Instruction for the University of London, the Hall and 

College. He may be Apprenticed or not. Last July all his 

Pupils were First-class.—W. B. G., 11, St. George's Villas, 


Canonbury, Islington. 
E DUCATION.—WANTED, by an Accom- 
‘4 plished Widow Lady, residing in one of the finest counties 
in England, within Fifty Miles of the Metropolis, and in the 
neighbourhood of a Railway Station, TWO YOUNG LADIES 
to EDUCATE with her two daughters, who are aged about 
twelve years. Most satisfactory references will be given and 
required.—Address to A. L., care of Mr. Onwhyn, Bookseller, 
Catherine-street, Strand. 


N EDICAL METEOROLOGY.—F. DAY, 
1 Astronomical Meteorologist, respectfully informs Medical 
Gentlemen and Boards of Medical Institutions, that he supplies 
a Set of Apparatus, adapted to Medical Meteorology, for 
9 Guineas. 

Letters, requiring a reply, should enclose a stamp; and‘all 
orders containing a remittance will receive prompt attention. 








Apply, by letter, to B.C. A., 
Femple, or Gothic House, 











18, CRavEN-sTREET, CrTY-ROAD. 


—D' FFICULT TEXTS and TEXTS MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD. 

To-morrow Evrntne, Sept. 18th, the Rev. WILLIAM 
FORSTER will deliver the Tenth of a Series of Twelve Dis- 
courses, at the Temporary Free Christian Church. Hawley-eres- 
cent, Camden Town. John xvi., 7, 15. Subject—‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit—the meaning of the term, the nature of the influence, 
and the result of its reception in faithful souls.” 

On Sunday Evening, Sept. 25th, the Eleventh of the Series. 
Col. i., 4-19. Subject — “ Christ under God—the founder of 
spiritual society, not the creator of matter and mind.” 


Re AL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S 
SOCIETY. 

This Institution, by voluntary contributions, affords a Home, 
Clothing, Maintenance, and Education to the Children of those 
once in prosperity, whether orphans or not. 

Nomination forms for candidates may be obtained at the 
Office, where Subscriptions will be most gratefully received. 

Executors of Benefactors by will have votes. 

E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 

2, Charlotte Row, Mansion House. 











= = 


SUPERIOR TO COFFEE, BUT LOWER IN PRICE. 


per pound, or 
in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each, a preparation from the 


| choicest Cocoas of the English markets, and manufactured by 


| the most approved Frenc 





, Agent, Mr, Jonny Hatrixgxp, 221, Regent Street, 


method. Coffee is far inferior in 
nutritive qualities to Cocoa. And Chocolate, or pean ee 

ared Cocoa, is now universally recommended by the Medical 

rofession, as more conducive to health than any other vegetable 
substance which enters into the human dietary. The superiority 
of the above One Shilling French Chocolate, over raw and un- 
prepared Cocoas, may be judged of by the perfection attained 
in its manufacture, owing to which it may be usg@ either as 
food or beverage. 

PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, distinguished by the 
Patronage of her Majesty the Queen, and the unanimous award 
of both ** Council” and “ Prize’ Medals at the Great Exhibition 
ot 1851. Manufacturers of Breakfast Chocolate, Bonbons, and 
French Syrups. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by the principal Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and Druggists in the kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isle- 
worth; Wholesale Depot, 35, Pudding Lane, City; West-end 
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1 em TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 








enabled to sell 
Prime Congou Tea at +, Od. peri 
rt tc Teaa ts 
Rich rare 8 gTeaa i. & 
Good Garren Tra at Ss. 4d. to 3s. Sd 
r » (inven Tea at is. 0 
leli is Green Tea at s. Od 
iw recommend Ou isto bay 7 - present 
as are tting dearer. Th t ane w 
rhe best PLANTATION COFFEE is now 1s. perd The 
best Mocha Is. 4d 
Teas, Cok and all other goods, sent cart f y e 
own vans and carts, if within « ght miles i Teas, Coffees, and 
Ss $ sent carr » free to any part of | and to the value 
of Mis. or ipwa 8, hy 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY 
rea and C ial M s 
N 8, King William Street, City, Lond 


(ULLINGH AM AND COMPANY. 
















/ The advantag an " lerived 
from purchasing t- 104 i l » appa 
rent to every one to need com at 

We are now sell d 
, ea t4 0 the pound, 
; u ee 
3 8 
4 0 ; 
10 > 
Finest ese opathis Cocoa 1 0 99 
This is the most pleasant aad 1 us preparati ( 
Por the conve encouf our s 3 customers, we retail the 
finest We st Tadia and Refine at mark rices 
‘liv by n vans, fr f charge, within 
f London ‘ ‘of Tea aud CoM of the value 
vuunds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any part of 
lied Sod 
CULLINGHAM and Company, 


lea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HII 








TELLOW SOAP, 36s., 40s., 44s and 4Bs. 
per 112lbs.; Mottled, 50s.; Card, 64s.; Brown Wi 

1s. and 1s. Sd. per packet; White Windsor, 1 "Plait 

Winds { Honey 3d Sperm Oil, 8s. per gallon; 

Arga table, . { Solar, 3s. #d, 

Sperm Candles, 1s. 7d Sd I ‘ Wax 





, Is. 5d Botanic, Is 


14. 1Od.; Best War, ; British, : 
Composite, 8d., S3d., O$d., and 10d Store Cand 6hd 
Moulds, 73d., for Cash, M. P. DAVIFS antl SON'S Old 








Estab lished W arehouse, t. Martin’s Lance, Charing Cr 


INE ET HT. —By 





Her Majesty's Ro "yi yal ‘Letters 
Patent.— Newly-invenfed and Pa | ot 
chemically-prepared WHITE ITNDIA-RI 
struction of ARTEPIC IAL TEETH, Gum 
EPHRAIM MOSE L Y, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, 
Grosvenor squar | 
and invalua able inver 
most absolt ion and snece 
WHITE INDt w nt BBE Ra 

Bone Frame. The 


























be briefly noted in a few ‘of their 

the following :—All sharp edges ¢ 

or fastenings are re yeaah a gre 

tion is supplied, a natur al dastici t 

and a fit, perfects nd with the m 1 

while mm the 38 and flexibility of the ager 

greate ipport is given to the adjoining teeth when | or 
rendered teuder by the absorption of the gum The he ids of 
the mouth exert no agency on the chemi 


ed Whit 
India-rubber, and, t 


as it is a non-cor 
rature may with th } 


oroug zh comfort 








the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell the 
same time wholly provid A 4 st by the peculiar nature of its 
preparation.—To 

61, GE LONDON 

22, ¢ 

34, ¢ 2. 





for SIT- 


SILVER, rodueced 20 


SUBSTITUTE 


NICKEL 


T™, PE RE ECT 
The REAL 








y ago 3 WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by tt 
patent pecsent off Skene ‘Ikington and Co., is beyond all eom- 
parison the very be * next to sterling sils that can be 
employed as such, ei useful or ornamen as by no pos- 
sible test can it be d ished from the real silver. 
idie Th r Kin 
Pattern. Brun ttern. ? 

Tea Spo rdozen 18s 25s 

Dessert Fe a 7) mi) 

Dessert Spoons ,, 3 42s 4 

Table Forks oa 1s 5 4 

Table Sp ns aa hos 88 ( 

Tea and Coffee Seta, Waiters, Candlesticks, & prop 
tiona'e prices. All kinds of re-plating done | the patent 
proces 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 

‘able Spoons and Forks, full size, 

er cic 12s 28 303 

eden and ditto IOs y 

‘Tea ditto 5s . Lis 
JT AMPS of all SORT 5 and PATTERNS. 

A The largest, as well asthe istene 

PALMERS MAGNUM and other iINI 


ARGAN, SOLAR, an i MODERATET 





latest “ee sud of the ne 
patterns, in orm Bo } ian, 8 
a at Wii s Boero%'s 
one > room, that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can | 





inst antly sele ote 1. 





WILLIAM 8. BU BTON has TEN LAR SHOW- 
ROOMS (all commun lusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of FUR NISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including eutlery, nickel J ale and 
japanned wares, ir and bras Isteads ranged and 





classified that e make t} 
selectic 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (5 
returned for every article not approve 


purchasers may easily and at on 


ns. 
r post) free. Th 
d of. 


e mobey 


39, OXFORD STREET (corner of Newman Street) ; 
NEW MAN STREET; 


Nos.1&2, 
and 4 & 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 


portoa Str ya all Ma 
Tu enag + wm, Esq , Alderman 
Deputy rma Writ Leap, i 
Richard B. Arden, Esq | John Hurmphery, Feq., Alder- 
Fdward fi b-g man 
Thomas Campi Esq Thomas Kelly, P« Alderman 
James Chit, Eag | Jeremiah Piicher, Key 
Ruj Ingl Raq Lewis Pooock, Pxq 
Puvysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, I ary Square 
Srranon—W. ¢ Esq., 2, Frede Pla Ol Jewrs 
Coxsvt ) Actuary —Professor Hall MM. A h ( ‘ | 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH Tills 


} ata quarter be 








AP re S LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





COMPANY 





The remuums are on the lowest ale ye sient wilh 
curity 
The ar ‘ ed bw ana p! su! r 1 capital 
a ’ ’ fund ot sé mia ested on mortygn and im th 
G t Stuck goume of £77,000) a year 
Premir 4 7 ou) “ Ter 
e One Year. Seven Years With Profits. Without Profit 
. ee 4 Bea @ £ es d 
i) 0 17 8 0 9 1 l 16 10 1 il le 
3 l 3 1 3 7 8 6 6 2 0 7 
“ l > 0 1 69 So + F 2 14 lo 
i ee l 1 19 10 1 6S 4s 0 ll 
ou 3.6234 3617 0 612 90 6 «Ww 


MUTUAL 


DRANCH. 


itled, at the end of five 
to parbeipate im four-fifths or 50 


Assurers on the 


years, and all 


Bonus system are ent 


rwards annualls 








g i licy can be the sum 
" d, a 1 in reduction of the annual pre um, ort 
received in h 
Att f i r au of 20 per cen the 
premiums paid w wed; this will allow a) ’ ! 
duction in the f annual paymes it for life of from 3} to ll 








aceord g to the age sand a reversionary increase 
i m 16to 25 per cent on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 

per cent. on the sum assured, 
One ball of the * Whole Tera” Premiam may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of Premium may remain 
f 1 debt upou the Poley, at 5 per cent, or may be paid 


oll atany Lime without notice 
Claims paid in one m« 
Loans u 


The medical 


ith after proofs have beea approved, 
son approved security 


rs attend every zymorton Street, 


wh day at Th: 
fore two o'clock 


K. BATES, Resident Director 


AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
ed by Roy 


s grant Lett 


BANKING 


get TH 


The C 


Charter, 1847. 








our A Di re d Bills 


of Credit an at 






days’ sight upon the Company's ik, at Ac telaig The exchange 

on sums above £10, is now at a premium or charge of two per 

cent Approved drafts ou South Australia negotiated and bills 
| 

colle lL. 





ly at the Com; 


I y's Offices, 
Loudon, 


No. 54, Old Broad Street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Nenager. 
London, September, 1853. 


STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


(| PES INSULAR and ORIENTAL 





DEPARTURES IUTWARDS. 
a CHINA, vid EGYPT. For Ade Ceylon, 
a, Penang, § apore, and llong Seas on the 
f every month from Southa: upton, and on the 
from Mar ] 


SINGAI ORE. - F 





ALIA, via r Adelaid Port 
wy (touching at Batavia), « e 4th November, 
‘iternate month thereafter from Southampt 
and ont loth of November and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter fi Mar le . 


ery month 
from Marseilles. 


27th of every 


MALTA a EGYPT On the 4th and 20th of « 
from Son rpton, and the 10th and 26th 

MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 
month from Southampton. 


SPAIN and PORTUGAT 








- Fo r Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
bh, 17th, and 27th 


aud Gibraltar, from Soutuampton, on the 7 
of every month 

CALCUTTA and CHINA Vessels of the Company ply 
oveas uly (yenerally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 


Singapore, Hong Kong, aud Shanghae. 
For further information and tariffs of the Company's rates of 
passsge money and freight, for plans of the and te 
passages, &e., apply at the Company's Offices, 122 


Leadeniall Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton 





vessels, 


FREEHOLD LAND ASSO- 


Enrolied as the “‘ Economic Benefit Build 





VCONOMIC 
4d CIATION, 


























ng Society.’’) es LW each. Entrance Fee Is. per Share 
Paymer Is. per week, with win adcdit i ual Sixper e per Share 
for I ’ ‘ per Qoarter, riy Db ni 

Qluarier i i ect ot pape 

S al Elev and Politica nt of the 
Ceutral OF Literary J ree street, 

i I M u Sc leite 

avius I 0), New | irveyor: John Wil- 

im M * roml, | 1; Secretary: Mr. Henry 
A. Iv , Ca en vn. 

AN EL IDLE ESTATE, Situated at Wood Green, close 
to the Hornsey S ft Great Northern Railway, consist- 
it f Eleven A has | i pure 1 for the Seciety, ané 

hor BALLOVED FOR Porso 1 10 joining immediately 
ible to participate in the Ballot. 
t, by Seniority and Ballot. Suspension of 
‘ or depression of trade. No limit 
is t held by any Member. Law Ex- 
per De exchivive of ps and 
tach r charged from the time of rance 
t ember has an Allotment 
ved four r per annum Ladies and 
ally eligi t efits of this Association 
ro 8 s between the hours of Fight and 





‘Tue lay Beer ey at the Cenirval Office Further 


Ten every 





particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 





BANKS OF DEI i 


AND SAVI> 


ae 


GS BANKS 


ita 


ASSUR 


N ATIONAL, 
NTA 


sativus 


ANCE and INVEST. 














ATION 
7, Sr. Mawrrw’s Pua Tecratean Sovaue, Lowpos, 
aso 4, I M Miavcneerse 
Bota si 
the hh ! . it ree I iur 
ph Prend . I Ca 4) Lew — 
. eo, Weg , Ban ke i ba Street 
s liutton Cha i teig 
I A * ree 
equal ads t Ses eof a Vr ib 
Capita it t o t both the men roale 
gtheh si ve y ane rites 
«! a he } ] 

T) tant a if ] ee ties of thet 
} ' ex v to Life Ae 
‘ ‘ ‘ . as Rev s, I luterests, & 
sables the Boa f™ i] em ‘ s] on more 
adve . her tes of Int st then could 

t rw is with « * ' } el 

The present r | tis fre ¢ af per ar =, and 
te will comtimue to | pant eo leng as the Assurance 
Ht hades the sane sale aad profitable employment for 
Tuterest y halfy ty ia January d July 


tos reeesvod daly between the 


h sol land 4 Kk, at od fth 


vestmer 








Immediate An Lies " 1, and the bhwanmess f Life 

As 4 in all it " nt) See ! a higt advantage 

t Ra ! ond } rr al, with 

‘ vr ‘ : ' . lon hom at 

th liees of t As ‘ r to the resp gente 
the tt \ t | dom 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Applications for Agencies may be made to the M 1g Diveotor 


ANC HESTRR and LONDON LIFE 

y ASSU RAN( ul LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King 
Street, Manchester ver West Strand, London 

The business of t? Aes ation is that of 

» o and ivorslop risks of every deseription—Civil, 
Nav Milita 

3. ¥ equitable t " » cevangnee being contempe- 
rat sly effected, upon ay 1; mal other sulllaent 
security. 

3. Assurance upon half credit seale of rates 

4. Eodowments for children, on non-returnable or returnable 


} remiuimns 
5. Poleies payable to bearer 


6. Whole wi 


bearer or « 


rid policies, being perfect securities, payable to 


at moderate additional rates 
in the Militia or 
iotry from in- 


therwise 


7. Policies without extra rates, to 


rieited if kali 


persons 


others, not fo lin defending the co 
vasion 


8. Notices of the assignment of policies registered. 
%. Medical Referee paul by this Association 
10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reasonable 
prool bemg given. 
11. Stamp duty on pol t by the Association 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., divided every five years, amongst 
all policy holders entitled to profits. 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, &% tory, 
WILLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND 


Seereturg, 


ea pal 


Manchester, 
detvary and 
Londo 


Tus INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 


COMPANY, 


No. 72, Lombard Street, London, 


TRUSTEES 
,MP 
\J umes Fuller Madox, Bog. 
R aed baal ns Res. Q.C., MP. | William Wilberforce, Eaq. 
The POLICTES of 9 npany heing INDISPUTABLE, 
(in terms of the oon ‘4 ot Constitution duly registered.) are 
TRANSFERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being 
d udent, ast rdinary Policies, upan the import 
of past and perh f tte « stances olfiee docu- 
relieve the 


Richard Spooner, F 
1. Campbell Renton, Exq 








* case of « 





ments. Used as FAMILY PROVISIONS, they 
Assured from ail doubt and antiety as to the future 


8 Import 


the prog 


wuencement 


Owing to th 
Assuran 
the con 


aut improve 
fthal 
ta business 


nent in the practice of Life 

npavy has been rapid from 
, and is steadily advancing. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 








INVESTMENT OF 


Wes 


CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
SEHOLDERS' LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Ava 
TRUSTEES, 


15 and 16, Sraxat, ADELPHI. 





The Richt Hon. T. M tf Gibson, M_P. for Manchester, 
Join Walbanke Ch Faq., Cantly, Doneaster 
William Bulke ‘ ave, | » @.C., Liseoln’s lon 
Eeq., Horton House, W rayslury, Staines, 
> liuret, Reading 
W dN Linewln's Lan, 





\ew-square, 


beter, Eeq., 0, New Bond-etreet. 





This Company is fra 1 to meet the desire of th we who seek, 
without speculation, sale and profitable investment for large or 
emall sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained 


from the public funds, aud on as seeare a basis 


The investment evstem, while it offers the ¢ 
to the public, aflors thers 


higher rate of interest than ean be « 
The capital of £250,000 is diy 


t » into £) shar 


eet advantages 
t security, and @ 
tained elsewhere 





sm a per 
e | 





for the « venience of im- 
vestment and transfer s, of which ls. only will be 


calle 


The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 6 per 
cent., which will continue to be paid unt le higher rate can be 


judiciously deciared. 


Applications for investment are received between the bours of 








10 and R. HODSON, Secretary, 
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Just Pablished, 
A SYSTEM OF | MORAL | SCIENCE. 
y LAURENCE P. HICKOK, Author of “ Rational 
I Royal Svo, 128 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


Just Published, 


yl KISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR | 
THEOLOGY. | 

Sermons by THEODORE PARKER, Author of “ A Discourse 
Matters pertaining to Religion,” &«. An accurate Portrait 
\uthor engraved on steel will be prefired. Large post 

( to Subscribers to ‘* Chapman's Quarterly 


loth, O« Price 


ia) 
London : John Chapman, 182, Strand, 


Just Published, 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MO. 


i NARCHY, from the Administration of Samuel to the 





aly! h Captivity Ry FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of 
“The & } te Sorrows and Aspirs ma," &e. Second Edition. 
Larg es ith, Ss. 6d. (Price to Subscribers to “ Chap- 


man's Quarterly Series,” 5a.) 
I lon: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
ed, in enamelled boards, price 1s. 6d., 
T H EK FUTURE LIF E. 
I 


ty EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 





Being Volume IIL. of the “ Spiritual Library.” 
Belfast: John Simms; London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


On the Ist of September was published, No. L, price 6s., of 


|" if LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Christian Population of the Turkish Empire, 
Il. Wesley and his Critics, 
Il. Forbes's Memorandums in Ireland, 
IV. Cryptogamie Vegetation. 
Spint-Rappings and Table-Movings, 
VI. Modern and Medieval Hygiéne. 
VII. Seculariam : its Logie and A als. 
VIIT. Public Education. . — 
IX. Ultramontanism ; its threatened Supremacy in Europe, 
X. India under the English. 


< 


Brief Literary Notices.—Reviews. 
OPINIONS OF THR PRESS. 

* The articles are every one, without exception, ably written ; 
some of them are, indeed, profoundly reasoned, and the London 
Q ferly Review, therefore, bids fair to obtain « fair share of 
popularity, and to enjoy a protracted and healthy life.”—-Obd- 
serve 

“ The first number is a creditable specimen. The best paper 
is und subtedly the first, on ‘the Christian Population of the 
Purkish Empire.” The other nine articles deal with topics of 
current interest; and the treatment is able and sustained,” — 


wetator 
8; 


“The London Quarterly Review is well edited ; the articles 
veried and able. The all-engrossing subject of Turkey is treated 
of, in the opening article, instructively and philosophically. The 
article on ‘Cryptogamic Vegetation’ is clear and popular in the 


etposiiion of a very curious part of botany. This paper is suc- 
ceeded by an admirable one on ‘ Modern and Mee weval Hy- 
piene The three concluding articles are ‘ Public Education,’ 


* Ultramontanism,’ and ‘ India under the English.’ Thus, it will 

be seen, the contents of this new Review are varied, and promise 

@ new and important accession to our periodical literature.” 
eader. 


“ This is a new quarterly, and is a very fair specimen of talent 
and sound judgment The articles are sufficiently diversified to 
ensure popularity, and abound with sagacious observations ,”’"— 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“ We hail the appearance of another Quarterly, and especially 

h a Quarterly, with great satisfaction. It seems likely to as- 
sist in meeting the great want of our country in one respect— 
elevated literatare pervaded by Christian truth, and written in 


a Christian spirit.” Liverpool Courier. 


The London Quarterly Review opens promisingly. Its 
eathole spirit, orthodox piety, and sound learning, must ensure 
success; and it is likely, jadging from the first Number, to take 
high rank among the quarterlies,” ITastings and St. Leo- 
nard's News ; 

“This new serial puts forth claims of a high order, and will 
certainly prove a formidable rival to the established quarterlies. 
If carried out with the same spirit as the first Number, the 
Lonton Quarterly Review will establish itself as a favourite with 
he reading public.” —Leeéd's Intelligencer. 

‘This is a new periodical claimant on the patronage of the 


publi First numbers usually have much care spent upon 
them; but we have seldom seen so much expended as has been 
done in the case of this new venture. If merit deserves success, 
tie Loudon Querterly will certainly come in for its share.”"— 
Church and State Gazette. 


“We trust that the conductors of the London Quarterly will 
be ustified, hy its success, in the undertaking they have com- 
meneed. We should account it a bad omen, if a work so full of 
talent, instruction, and available powers against the threatenin 
evils of the present times, were not adequately estimated and 
Watchman, ‘ 


sustained 


London: Partridge and Oakey, 30, Paternoster Row; and 
70, Edgware Road; and all Booksellers. 





}*! RE INSURANCE AGENCY. 

Phe DIRECTORS of the ATH EN.-EUM FIRE OFFICE 
are desirous of Establishing Agencies in various parts of London 
and its vieinity. The Agency Commissions are liberal; and the 
Original and Important Plan, adopted by the ATHENAUM, 
insures to Gentlemen of good connection and energy great and 
permanent advantages 

Applications hy Letter only, stating business facilities, and 
accompanied by References, to be made to the Manager. 

30, Sackville-street, Pic cadilly ° 


ATHENXZUM FIRE OFFICE, 
i 30, SACKVILLE - STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, 2,000,002. sterling. 
Policies issued at the lowest rate consistent with the risk in 
each case, and free of charge for policies or stamps. 


Losses met with promptitude, and made good without deduc- 
tion or discount, 


HENRY SALTER, Manager. 





THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


CONTAINS 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STRIKING INCIDENTS OF THE DAY, 
London and Parisian Fashions, 
RECHERCHE DESIGNS FOR THE WORK-TABLE, 


With Original Articles of interest—Reviews of New Books—The Opera—A Piquant Tea-Table Miscellany—Notices of 
Home an Foreign W atering- Places, Theatres, Music, Provincial Festivities, Archery Meetings, &c.—The Court— 
Upper Circles-—and all the Home and Foreign News of the Week. 

Seheniell 4 Gs. Gal. per Quarter, or 268. per Annum, payable in advance, by Post-Offiee Order, in favour of 


Joun Simpson. 


OFFICE—-294, STRAND, LONDON; anp BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. — All the 
best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Sabscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuartes Epwarp Mvuopis, 510, New Oxford Street. 


Just published, price 7s, 6d., a Second Edition of 


VLEMENTARY ANAT( MY and PHY- 

‘4 SIOLOGY. For Schools and Private Instruction. With 
Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, Tobaceo, and Disease. 
By WILLIAM LOVETT. Illustrated with Ten Coloured 
Plates. 

“This volume leaves other popular treatises on Human 
Anatomy and Physiology far in the shade.’’— Lancet. 

“We should like to see this volume taught in every school and 
read in every house.’’— Critic. 

“ We rejoice that Mr. Lovett’s efforts to impart such instruc- 
tion to children have led him to the publication of the excellent 
volume before us."’— Nonconformist. 





Just published, price Eight-pence, 


TOICES OF THE SAGES, THE TIMES, 
AND THE AGES; , 
or, Historic Gleanings, teaching the way to attain Health, and 
Longevity, Virtue and Happiness, and to avoid Disease and 
early Death, Crime and Misery. 
“ Life is only life when blessed with health.” 

Depét for English and American Works on Physiok ry Tem- 
perance, Phrenology, Hydropathy, Mesmerism, and Vegeta- 
rianism. Catalogues sent on application 

London: W. Horsell, 402, New Oxford-street. 

N.B. Phrenological Examinations, with verbal or written 

Analysis of Character, by Mrs. Hamilton (first floor). 


T,HE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER, 


Also, by the same Author, price 4s., 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL MORALITY. 

“Mr. Lovett points ont with truth and faithfulness the prin- 
ciples which will ensure a happy and a useful life.”"—Literary 
Gazette. 

“ We could wish that a copy of this work were in the hands 
of every working-man.”"—Herald of Peace. 

“An excellent work which we confidently recommend as 
calculated to elevate and improve man individually, and by 
consequence society at large.” — Morning Advertiser. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

“In this truly excellent work of promoting education, Mr. ' ‘ 

Lovett has well performed his part ae book is fall of golden Giles, 08, Seneme, A of 


sentences which we might cull fi Imost eve! ze."—Eliza | On the 8th of October will be _ : n th 
Cook's Journal. ee Kinin neg — the Barraxwta, an Historical Tale, entitled 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. WESTMI NSTER ABB EY : 
ee ad Ox, Tae Days or THE ReForRMATION, 
Just Ready, By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 

As a Family Conservative Newspaper the Barramy 


ia 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER ON INDIA celebrated for its consistent advocacy of the great princi of 
AND National Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrang' of 
LORD DALHOUSIE’S MISGOVERNMENT. its intelligence, the comprehensive character of its contents, and 
the permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, 
Charles Westerton, Hyde Park Corner. Politics, Literature, and all Social Topics, it is preserved for 
saat ‘ ____| binding perhaps more extensively than any similar publication. 
Paice Srxrence. . 
-Post-office Orders payable to Joun Mortimer. 




















Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 


OSCOE’S LIBRARY; or, Old Books and 
, Old Times. By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A., 
Rector of Althorpe, Lincolnshire; Author of ‘ Sermons, Doc- 


Great Repucrion in THE Prick OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
trinal and Practical,” Occasional Sermons,” “ Liverpool a few 
Years since,” &c. Ke. 


= E LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 
Sold by Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; 


AND SUPPLEMENT, 
Price 44d., 
ookselle’ | Is Published every Satrurpay Morntn, in time for despatch 
Sree ee by the early Mails, at the Office, 18, Castle Street. 

The Journal possesses the largest circulation of any Weekly 
Paper in Liverpool, and its columns present to Advertisers the 
most eligible medium for giving the greatest publicity to all 
classes of announcements. ae ‘ 

In addition to its great circulation in Live’ land the neigh- 
, bourhood, the Journal is read most extensively not only in Lan- 
cashire and the adjacent counties, but also throughout the North 
of England, the Midland Counties, North and South Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Charge for Advertisements in the Journal is :— 
Four Liykgs, SrxeEnce. 
Sor 6 lines 
7 or 8 lines... ; 
© OF 10 limes ..........cc.cceeeceereeesseee 








Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 
ASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
A WASTED LIFE. By a Mrnvtr-Acrp May, 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





THE NEW CUSTOMS’ DUTIFS, LAWS, AND 
REGULATIONS. 
Will be published on the 30th instant, 


HE BRITISH TARIFF for 1853-54. 
By EDWIN BEEDELL, of the Office of Examiner and 





Principal Controller of Accounts, Custom Honse, London. 
Price 6s.; or 6s. 6d. by post to any part of the United Every additional two lines, 6d. 
Kingdom, 


Small Advertisements must be paid for at the time of insertion 
as it will be impossible to open accounts for such trifling amounts 
A copy sent free by post for five stamps. 


Liverpool Journal Office. 


The new edition will contain upwards of 450 pages of matter, 
interesting and useful to Merchants, Ship Brokers, and Agents, 
as well as to all persons engaged in foreign trade. 

The Subscribers’ List will be closed in a few days, 

London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 


Just Published, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


VLECTRICITY and GALVANTSM, in the 
‘4 Treatment of Cancerous, Nervous, Rheumatic, and other 
Affections. By RICHARD M. LAWRANCE, M.D. 


London, Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 











NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Repeal of the Advertisement 
Duty, the following Repucep Scare is now charged 
for Advertising in this Journal :— 











Just published, in fep. 8vo, price Three Shillings, 


T ECTURES in AID of SELF-IMPROVE- 
4 MENT, on—1. Self-Improvement, and the Motives to it ; 
2. Religion as a Study; 3. Books and Reading; 4. Conversation 
and Discussion; 5. Manners and Social Respectability ; and 6. 
Circumstance and Character : Addressed chiefly to Young Men. 


By THOMAS T. LYNCH, Author of “ Memorials of Theophilus Whole Column . . « . « «. 210 
Trinal,” &e. 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. Advertisements reaching this Office on FarpaY might 
Care will appear in ALL Editions. 


Second Edition, price Is., or free by post for 18 stam 
eee a a Monry Orpknrs should be made payable to Mr. 
HE DESTRUCTIVE ART of HEALING; cee, t Seal: 
or, Facts rox Famitres. By the Author of the “ Fallacies Atrrep E.G war, at Office, Pads gt 
of the Faculty.” Street, Strand. 
“Dr. Dickson's principles are becoming more and more 

acknowledged, and his practice, as we have seen, is adopted in 
the treatment of some most obstinate forms of disease by our 
best practitioners. In America his doctrines appear to have 
been received with so much approbation as to cause a college 

to be founded for their capecial teaching and diffusion.” 

Medical Circular, 
George Routledge and Co., 2, Farringdon Street ; 
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Each additional Line . . . . 
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